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1. Total 
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Mother Ton^i-'-e, 
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IIother-Tongue, 



1 1 . il-E Dora - N :.^■.T 
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,Hl_spanip. _ _ 



^'. y: ■: ,^Jril;'-.sh , ppBunant' 5 . 0 
• II..-E-Dom -'nEtIt"' 



k.. 



250 

Hlspanip 

II2 E-Dom - a-lT 

.1.19 '" 
Black 



NE do;.- 
N-Ei'iT 



E dora 
NEi'dT 



III. 
SiT 



250 .29^ 
11.9 Wp 
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PSK _96_ TOm NC. students PS and li 9-grade y 

S ^JOlSiL students gr. 

XI -grade 1 10-grade 10 

X2-grade 2 . . _ _ 11-grade 11 

X 3-grade 3 . .6. 1 2-.grade 12 

X^-grade 4 5 C JjA^ ^ TOT/iL* Vtucfents gr, 

X 5-grade 5 5 
X6-grade 6 4 \ 

..SQ-^ TOTAIT students gr. 1-6 
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1 1 . N-'E Dor^ K 



1. Total 

. Non-English 
Mother Ton^^ue _j 488 

I Hispanic 

2. Total 
English 
IIothei'-Tongue 



-:^:Non;-Enr^jLisl^^^ DorJ/aant^j-j-; En^^^^^^ ppminaiit 5.0 

■ II.-E^Dom ^ NEIiT ' 



i 250 

.1 Hispanic 
i Up E-Dom - niT 



119 
Blaok 



NE do;.: 



E dora 
HEL'IT 



Hi, 
Don IT 



..57.% 



250 .^7o 
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DoMinant; H'SS 



II Totel English 
Doriinant: 5^*i 



Total E-DoHi 569 ^'^fc 
11= IIj-:- Ilg 
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I N-E Dom N-EI'iT 



English Dominant 
E-Don' "■ ' " ' K-aiT' 
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Hon~English . 
liother- Tongue 



English 
Mother Tongue 



[ Eb:a:iiple ; a native Spanish spaal:er 
I who uses Simnish in most contacts 
I though he may Itlo\-i English 



I N-E Dora Si-iT . 

jExainple: (rare) a native English 
I speaking Puerto .?dcan child 5 
; born in Nev; Yorl: uho retm-^ns 
■ to Pvi-^rtc ''lico and becoi.-es 
Spanish dorainant 



I 

I 
1 



Sxai:iple: a native .Spa<nish 
speaker \/ho uses Spanish, only in 
familiar contacts, and English 
in all other s^;;_ school^^ .y^P?l\*. . 

E--Don - SIT- , ■ ' .■ ' 

E::ai-.:ples: I )a native E.speal^ing 
acculturated American who may 
or :'^y ^o't Icnov/ a second lang, 

2)a native E. speaking 
liexican-^iuiierican child who has a 
ainiual receptive knov/ledge of 
Spanish, but has a Latin culture 
affiliation 



5,2 Cultural or Etluiic identification c:r ta.rget students in ^rocr^n ^""^^ 
by number and % of each: progra..i 

Indigenous ^iiaericans: 'ivu^be-- Pr.- -^o---'- • ^ ^ 

♦au..je- i^ex ueiio of if inferred^ 

A1 IJavajo Students checl: (v/) 

ii2 Chero!:ee ^ ' " * ' 

A3 Other (c^pecify) a?' 

A TOTAL No, of /irrierican Indian A 



r' 



Americans of ether etlanic bacVcvounds 
B1 iiexican-A-iierican Bl 



B2 Puerto"-;ican B2 7nc; 

^ • B3 Cuban E V ^ 

Columbia B TOTAL /oi of Spanish- B^" ^ . . . 

spealcing Aaerlcans •^S6' - ^^ 

C Portugiiese-Aiiericaii C 

D Franco-iiiierican " D f' " 

^ Cliinese-ilnericaii F ' ~ r' 

C- Ssl:irao q ' " ■ — • • • 

H i^ussian F " " 'c^ ........ 

J Other • -i-;. 

■ . ^ 

-738... . .,8.6. Jo 

.-.3 Etliiiic identity of. English nothsr tongue students other than tar/^et 
population, If specified, by nuitfoer and per cent. ^ 

IP, p. 10 .Black „^ 162 14 X 

Silihsual prosramf therefore;- "they must be 
Identified as ^art of the tarset population. To label them as 'other than tar- 
get population Implies that they are not in the program and should not be. This 
II TOT. L number of .13 IT students is contrary to our philosophy," 
other than target- population c ■ 



I TOTAL nuiTiber of i-J-SIT target 
stu.dents 



5,^ Students' native language or laother tongue if DIFFSlJilNT 

from dominant lang-uage ^ ^ Spanish 

^ , (specify) ••• 

f^::^^^^^' Piffet^nt. Native, l^^ag^e Kunber Per Cent 

1- -.-.'iglish ..SpanisTi 250'" '-28% 

2- 3paiiish 



5.5. Stn-l-nts' Dominant La.nguage and Iili.:tent of Bilingualisiu 

ERIC. ^•'^'^fi^^ i t^^-oer Of Iionolingua]j Iteber of students Bili^^^^^^ 

iOB^ . 01 P -dents m prograi-i ; Students . | to any extent „ . 



D2 Fuerto-.-ican 
33 Cuban 

i^cuador, --^2/, ether Spanish^A-.erican 
xeru, I^om^Rep, (e-oecify) 
Columbia b TOTAL No. of Spanish- 
speai-ing .Americans 



G 
D 
F 
G- 
H 
J 



F or tug-ue s e -/u jer i can 

Franc o -i^-ae r i can 

Chine se -ifeieri can 

3s!:irao 

l"!ussian 

Other 



1-2 

B3 

S 7.38 



D 
F 
G 

H 
J 



I TOTAL nui^ber of N^EiIT target 
sti-identL 



/J 



f 



X. 



.^.3 Bthnic identity of English iiother tongue students other than .target 
population, if specified; munber and per cent. 



IP, p. 10 v.. Black 



Til 



162 



1^ r 



All of our black pupils are in the bilingual program; theref dre',' 'they must be 
identified as part of the target population. To label them as 'other than tar- 
get population implies that they are not in the program and should not be. This 
II TOT.L nuraber of HIT students is contrary to our philosophy,^' 
o the r than tar e t p op^■lla t i on 



J" 



5.4 Students* native language or mother tongue if DIFFS^U^NT 
f roLi daainant language 

(specify) 

DprTnant lan^jiage Different ilative Laupua.^e ilraber 

l^viiglish ' ■"SpanisT^ ; ; ' 7* y y^- '250'^ " 

Z-.Soanish ' ' " ' * ' ' ' * * 



5„4. Spanish 



5o5 Sti = \^nts' Honinant Language and libctent of Pdlin.rualisn 



Dc:.ii:iant lang^iage 

of e? dents in •oror-^raa-i 



Itober of IIonolingu.a]j Huiuber of students Bilingual 
Students I to any extent 



r 
/J 



2 English 43^^ 



A2 ■ 
A3 ■•' 
M- 

3 'm 

G 
D 
F 
G 

J 



ifeerican 

Indian 
I Java jo 
Cherokee 
Keresan 
Other (spec. )^ 
Spanish ^.j'fo. 
Portuguese"* 
Fi'ench 
Chir.33e 
EskiEio 
^.cussian 
Other (spec. ) 



not 
spec. 



XiO. 



not 
spec, 



IP, p. 10 
Black students 
119 225^ * NS 



19.6. 



.... 11 



only listening speahing 
comprehension ^ability 
No. 



Ho. % 
17% 



NS 



Wo 
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\ 5-6 ilecr-uitment of Students; 

0 ' not specified 

1 - English rlotuei' Tongue and I-lon English llother Tongue 



page 
5.S J 



Students are reruired to participate in the bilingual program 

2 ' Only W-Ei"IT are required to take prograra. EilT's participation 

is voluntary 

3 Both EriT and il-EiiT participation is voluntary 

E-Dom, 

5.7 Proportion of ElIT pupils in project area: see Chart C 
n. Si- not' specified on the chart 



5.8 Gormunity Characteristics (mar;.: all*^ that apply) 

0 - not specified 

.1 ^ inner city-ghetto 

2 ** major city 

3 " small city, toim or suburb 
U ^ i'ural 

5 other (specify) 

5.9 A. Socio-^eoonoiaic status of N-EI:T participating students 

(indicate specific percent of loi; SES) 
B. Average faiiiily income, if raentioned 
n.s. _not specified 

5.10 Socio-econonoBiic -status of S-iT participating students 
. (indicate specific percent of Iom SES on the blanl:) 

n. a. - not applicable (no Etfr) 

00 - not specif ied 

5.11 Proportion of migrant students in project (none) 
(indicate specific percent) 

n.s. - not specified 

6.0 SOCIOLINGUISTIC SUnVEff 

6.1 Project states that a sociolinguistic sui^vey; 

I for II for 

i!-El-iT r^roup .'ii^T group 

1 was made X ..,X, _ 

2 v;ill be^iiiade , 

0 mentioned ^ 



ERLC 



5.7 
5.2 1,2 



5.9 A. 75?^G,p.6 
B. ^IS 

5.10 



5.11 none 



6.1 I . ...a,. 



6.2 I .1^2.. 



II .1^.2. 



6.2 If a sociolinguistic survey \ras or will be made, 

marlc all groups included; 

I N-Et-IT II E2IT 

1 parents X X 

2 children . ' 'K. 

3 teachers _ _ ^ , 

. U comunity * ^ _ 

5 others . ^ ^ ' . 

(specify) 

6.3 .LangiingG dorainance of N-IilT groups (checl: A parents, children, C ^ teachers) 



1 inner- city-ghetto 

2 major city 

3 " sHall city, tovm or suburb 

4 " xxiral 

5 *^ other (specify) 

5.9 A. Socio-econonic status of participating students 

(indicate specific percent of lov; SES) 
B. Average faiaily income,, if iuentioned 
ix.s, _ not specified 

5.1C Socio-econonoBiic .status of -IliT ;;articipatinr^ students 
(indicat e specific percent of low SES on the blani:) 
n.a. -not applicable (no lilT) 
00 - not specified 

5.11 Proportion of migrant students in project (none) 
(indicate specific percent) 
n.s. - not specified 

6.0 SOCIOLIHGUISTIC SUINEI 

6,1 Project states that a sociolinguistic sui^vey: 

I for II for 



■ l-iiiir jroup 

1 vras made . 

2 will be iiiade . 

Q not mentioned 



X 



6*2 If a sociolinguistic survey uas or \;ill be luade, 
marl: all groups included; 

I K^EMT II iiiT 

X 
X 



X. . 
X 



5.S A. 75f^C,p^6 
Tow SslS 

3. NS^ 

5.10 , 75fo__ 

5.11 none 



6.1 I 1^ ... . 



6.2 I .3.^2... 
II .1.2. 



1 parents 

2 children _ 

3 teachers . _ 

4 comunit]^ ._.1„^,. 

5 others .• . , 

(specify) 

6,3 Languo.ge do'ainance of iJ-IilT groups (checl: A parents , children, C teachers) 

will be deterained by the extent each language is used in different donains 
through various neans of coLirjiunication. 

e.g. specify extent descriptively: never^ sometimes r alvrays 6.3 A X. 

; USE MCN^aiGLISH LAI^G . USE EIIGLISK G _ . 



DQi^IAIMS: 

1 Horae 

2 Church 

3 School 
U Uor]r 

5 Socializing 

6 Neighborhood ' 

7 f ili.i-TV-radicr 

8 Hagaaines^nevte 

9 Others *J 

(specify) 



LISTENING 3PEi\iaNG;:LSilDINaiWrJTIHG^ LISTENING •"'siPSAICI^^^^^^ TJilADIKG. vL-:ITING 



Survey "was made. Data is available for anyone who 
wishes to analyze the 700+* sheets. 



6.4* If not included ir -^.iirvey, hou was student»s language doininance 6.4 1.2 _ 
. ■ determined? X j j ' II 2 ^ 

il-EIiT ■ SIT ^ 

1 - inferred by ^jnn 3iarname 

2- established by rornial testing of students (included in survey) 
3~assessed by inx'oraal Beans (specify how) ■ 
4--not mentioned ' ^' 

(interview with mother and. New York City Board of "Education Rating Scale 

6.5 Socioli Tigiuistic Survey, includes; (check all that apply) 6.5 ^-^^^ 
An analysis to determine if an interlanguage exists - 
in the comraxonity/ (e.g.^ a raixture of ti;o langua^-es 
which serves as a single system of conmmication for 
a group of people). copy of survey is attached 
1-yes 

0- ^no 

Attitudes toward maintenance or shift: 

6.6 N-aiT parents * attitudes toward maintenance of child's- 6.6 ^'^ 
N-S-'IT in particular domains of use or conplete shift ' 
to English 

1- yes 
O^no 

6.7 a'lT parents' attitudes toward their children's learning 6.7 1 
of the N^aff language ...^...-^ 
1-yes . 

0- no 

6.8 Children's own attitudes regarding the second language 6.8 WS 
they are learning and the speakers of that language 

1- yes 
- 0-no 

6.9 If not included in survey ho\r v/ere parental and/or 6.9 WS 
comiunity attitudes toward N-SiT ^laintenance 
determined? 
1~will not be assessed 

2- will be assessed, .method not specified 

3- -has been or vail be assessed by method other than 
sociolinguistic {sxirvey (specify how) ^ _ 

6.10 1-After ,ociolinguistic survey is made^, how does it influence 6.1C_M 
program?^ ( spec Lfy) (e.g. ti^ansfer or maintenance instructional 
programs) 

0-:i.?t mentioned 

';.0 STAFF C^SLECTION 

ER^ 7.1 Linguistic background of project teachers/ by number in each caterorvs 



/ 

• / 



Attitudes toward maintenance or shift: 



6.6 U-SiT parents' attitudes toward maintenance of child's 
K-S'IT in partic-olar domains of use or complete shift , 
to English 
1-yes 
0-no 



6.( 



NS 



6.7 alT parents' attitud-3s tov/ard their children's learning 
of the N~EIIT langua.ge 
1-yes 
O^no 



6.7_J.. 



Children's own attitudes regarding the second language 
they are 3 '^'^ 'fining and the speakers of that language 
1 



6.8 NS 



).9 



If not included in survey ho\; vjere parental and/or 
coniiiiunity attitudes toward N-SiiT raaintenance 
determined? 

1- will not be assessed 

2- v;ill be assessed^ method not specified 

3- has been or v;ill be assessed by method other than 
sociolinguistic survey (specify how) 



6.9. 



6.10 1-After sociolinguistic survey is made;, how does it influence 6.10^_N^^ 
program? (specify) (e.g. transfer or naintenance. instructional 
pvograras) 
0-:iot mentioned 

.0 STAFF SELECTION 



7.1 Lin^^uistic background of project teachers^ by nui-iber in each ca.tegorj'-s 
(indicate non-English language in each bo::) 



, ^ : .^nguage doBiinance not specified 
..-X. '-other tongTJie not specified 

not specified vfhether laonolingual' or bilingual 



(if any infomiation is not 
specified^ cross out that 
heading and conplete the 
rest of the chart) 



I II E Bom. 

NEMT 

II E Dom 

E Dom 



h:]''9'^P}'?-T^f^]^^.^ . B:-Dili n.grual 



7.1 



II 



A Total Nmber 
Monolingxial 



^;n^ 

B Total Iluinber 
Bilingual 



IP, p. 79 Total I'^ober 

All teachers bilingual of Teachers 



No. 



I A 

I B 
II A 

II B 

III A 
III B 



B 41.. 1QD% 



(Seven funded by Title VII; 
rest paid by Ne^ York City 
Board of Education.) 



EKLC 
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7.2 Linguistic background of ^ro.iect aides or paraprofessionals^. by number ; 
(indicate non-English language in each bo:>:) 
X ^Language dDMnance not specified 



J'lother tongue not specified 

Not specified whether monolingual or bilingual 



A Monolingual B Bilingual 



(if any information is not 
specified, cross out that 
heading and complete the 
rest of the chart) 



I N-E Dom 

II E Dom 
EMT 

II E Dom 



A Total Number 
Monolingual 



7.2 



No, 



I A 
I B 
II A 
II B 
II-, A 
II 

1 



% 



B 15 
Ni^ 



B Total Number 
Bilingiial 
1^ 



7.3 Language (s) .used by bilingual teachers 
(Mark ajl that apply) 



N Total Number 
of aides or 
paraprofessionals 

p. 5 indicates 20 for 
past year 7^3 g 



•^^See below ''"'^'^■'■^^^^ teachers teach in only one language 



la-Bilingual teachers v;ho teach in only one language teach in their 
dominant language, whether that is their native or second language. 

Bilingual teachers who teach in only one language teach in their 

native languages 

lb-only if native language is also their dominant language 
Ic-even if native language is not their dominant language 
1-0-not sp-^^ified 

2-Bilingual teachers teach in both their native and second language, 
regardless of vhich is their dominant language. 



0-language(s)used by teachers not specified 

7*4 Language (s) used by bilingual aides or paraprofessionals : 
(Mark all that apply) 



7-4^ 
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1-Bilingzial aides instruct in only one language 

la-Bilingual aides who instruct in only one language teach in 
, their dominant language, whether or not it is their native language. 
.....xlxnguoJ oidoswho instruct in only ono lanr. teach in their native lang. : 
I'i-only if native la:iguaf;o is ::lco thoir dcTiincjn.t lUigUu-ge 
•^0 wVcr- if nr.tivo language is not their dominant language. 
1-3 not specified 



• ■ .. j_ i II 'e 

II E Dom ' ~ , ~ ~^ ^ a IQ- 



N Total Number 
A Total Number B Total Number ' ■ of aides or 

Monolingual Bilingual paraprofessionals 

■ ^ IF, p. 5 indicates 20 for 

7.3 Language (s) used hy bilingual teachers : P^^**" ^^^^ 7.3 2 

(llark all that apply) 

^ - 1 -Bilingual teachers teach in only one lejiguage 
^'^•See below ^ 

1a--Bilingual teachers vrho teach in only one language teach in their 
dominant language, whether that is their native or second language. 

Bilingual teachers who teach in only one language teach in their 

native languages 

lb-bnly if native language is also their dominant language 
Ic-even if native language is not their dominant language 
1-0-not specified 

2-Bilingual teachers teach in both their native and second language, 
regardless of v/hich is their dominant language. 

O-language(s)^0ed by teachers not specified 



7,4 Language(s) used bv bilingual aides or Dara prof essionals : ' 7e4..2 

(llark all that apply) 

VBj.lingual aides instruct in only one lang-u^ge 

1a-Bilingual aides who instruct in only one language^ teach in 

their d ominant language, whether or not it is their native language. 
:...ilingun.l aidos'who instruct in only one lanc» ^c-ch m their native lang.: 
r-only if native lunguc^o is .:lco thoir doiiincjit li.nKu.-f;e 
"'■^ ..vcr: if nr.tivo language is not their dominant language 
1-3 not specified 

2-Bilingual aides instruct in both their native and second language, 
regardless of which is their dominant language. 

0~language(s) used by bilingual aides not specified 

7/5 Cultural affiliation of teachers, aides ^ p rc- ject director an d evaluators by 
nuraber and percent (llarls: all that apply) Specify cultural affiliation. 

A. Teachers No. % B. Aides No. % C. Froj. Director D. Evaluator(s)No. % 

12 



Puerto^jai-can-^^^C^ Pue rto Ri caa 

CubaiL— _ ^ 2- Dominican 1- ® — 

■ BlacdL— .i- L — _ — ~ 

Others 8—^2 - — ■ — _ — 
0-not specified 



35 Pufijclo-JSiaaiL^ Anglo —IQQ^ 



*T.3 IP, p. 47 states that teachers who are teaching Spanish classes should be 
native speakers of Spanish or have near native proficiency and teachers who are 
teachins in English component of project should be native English speakers or 
have near native proficiency. However: Evaluation, June 1970, p. 16 points 
out that some teachers teaching English have Spanish accents. Was the above 
rn^i--.cy carried out? ■ 



7,6 .Selection j3f I'tl^lT teacji.^^^^^^ frpn lpcca^.cpiiEa^^^ pare 7 
specTfied 7.6 Hp., " 5^ 

* Huirfoer of N-SiT prograi;i teachers from local coimnunity ; 

and % of total M-SliT teachers. 

7*7 Number and_Pi-oportion of^ teachers_an^^^ ^.7 l^^'^^ow 

cultural ^^b^^ = 

indicate specific percent on the blanhj or ^ Duany — . 

if specified descriptively, 

A= teachers 28 out of 41; more 

B = aides ^-so^'^e than anywhere In the. 

;)-Bany nation for Puerto , 

4.-most ^ , RiQan pupils. 

^-^lOTB than half 

0-not specified 



7.S" Teacher i^alif icati^^^^ - Training prior to project 

Tindicare*'"nui of Teachers vdth each qualifications ^-o^J^^SJi^^ ^Q, 

if given) 17-^'M 
n. s. -qualifications not spcified 
0-previous courses not specified 
(p. 7a) teacher must meet a specified level of language prof icienc^'-^ on a 
^standardized proficiency test of the non-Englich language through 
which (s)he will instruct 
2. X teacher must raeet a specified level of coi^irounicative competence in 

the non-English language deterrained by a structured interview 
3.. A. .Previous teaching through N-Ei'iT (in countrj" where it is a native 

language 5 in Peace Corps) 
4. previous teaching in local area 
5 v X:T courses in N-SiT language structure and usage 
6. courses in K-E lite'rature 

7/ X^^content (e.g. Social Studies)' courses learned th-rough N^-SiT 
S/X_any previous education through N-EtiT 
9. X courses in teaching ESL 

107'J1 courses in methods of teaching K-EiiT language 

11/ """2^ courses in methods of teaching content (e..g. Liath)in N-Et'iT 

12.x certification in ESL 

15- 1^1 certification in teaching N--Si-IT 

1A.X cross cultural courses ^ 
15Air.coui^ses in the cultural heritage, values, deep cultux^e of N-.StiT 
lb.' J^^other qualifications; specify 

•^-^^ — License required by New York City 

7 , Bilingual 

8.0 STAFF u^VSLOH-IENT 8.1 A i o ^J. L 5 5 

NS 

0 L^^• .'ti\f r training mentioned 
cnj/^" S!tl . Tl;s:^ '.-^plect^ is_off ^^^^^ A, For B. For Pai-a- 

SSfeb^ an? . - '.^r, ri\£§pj^Pj^G^s.sionai^ f pllpwin/?^ 5irea_s-Teap^^^ pj;P^jLsjpnals . 

(jiifr:/lz all that apply) 



Kican puDiis, 
S-aore than hall * • 

0-not specified 



7.8 Teacher ^Qualificat^^^^^ - Training prior to project ^ ^ ^ , ^ 
t'rnd'icate nijinber of teachers with each qualif ication, ^. -^^i^jL^;; jivvT^o^o ■ 

if given) 17-41 '^-hl 

n.s.-c;ualifications not spcified 
O-'orevious courses not specified 
(p. 79.) ' teacl-^er Hust meet a specified level of -language proficiency on a 
standardized proficiency test of the non-Englich language tnrougn 
v/hich (s)he vdll instruct 

2. X teacher rausf meet a specified level of copuaunicative corapetence in 

the non-English language deten:ained by a structured interviev; 

3. X ^.previous teaching through N-Hl'lT (in r-nnrH- ---re it is u nav.ive 

language^ in Peace Corps) 

4. . X previous teaching in local -area 

5. *3c7' courses in N-HIT lanQ'uage structui^e and usage 

6. ^' courses in H-E lit^a^ature 

7. ' content {e.g. Sooi^a Studies) courses learned thror.gh lI^-niiT 
S.'X^any previous educa:^>ion through N-SiiT 

9. X courses in -bsachiiig-ESL 

107 courses in nethodsr of teaching K-EilT language ^_ 
II,; J^,' courses in methods-of teaching content (e.g. nathjin N^SEiT 
12cX_ . certif ica^tiLcin in ZSl> 
15. certif icaii3LO.;i in tieaching N-Ei-IT 

l^X^* cross cultural coircses ^-rn 
15,.X" 11 courses in the cui.tural heritage, values^ deep culture of M^iiiiT 
y£. '"[^^'[^ other oyi^llf i^^ specify 

^?^rJ-Llcens^ required by New Yo3?k City 

7 . Bilingi^al 

b" 

0 l^'-- tcf ? training .u^entioned 
8.,1 "L .T^ \'\9lP>;.y. is. pjTeirjkif;' traj iin/? fjcng- teachers A. For 3. For Para- 

3T'r 'r -7. :; :-.'iraprp_fessir^ls; ?n the fpllowija/r^ It^Apher s. gr of 0 s sijo nal s . 

w^ .- j: all that apply]! 

n.s--T-. ving indicated;^ Imit nnture no^t. specified ... Q.... 

1- «Engl-^ ' .^^ their second Hangnngo ^ _ . ...Q.... 

2- The of English, as a:.;s^'Cond laji'guage.^ ..«.X._P*"^^ .^.K.-. 

3- X a:s r.;:.- ; .r second la:nguage,_.^phasi2.ed ... ^ ' ...P..... 

4- The: * : :.. :]ung of X as a second! language. ^Spanish. , . ...X 

S'-llethz-'l: -^f teaching other acadenic siibjects .,X.^.,p.«43 , 52,..J(. ^ 

6-lietSii<_^'s of teaching other ac^emic siibjects 

in r ; an n^age , .^panl^b. , . X.:... 

8.^ iState g '"■o als of teacher tralninr. are ; 8.^2 l l 1 54^9^10 Students 
Objectiires p. #2"" ' ^.I n-EMT II EOT 

1- Understandin::' of. soclo-cultiH^al values .. an«l practices or . ^ ' ^ 

2- Cross-cultur6J, traininQ: ,^ X ' X 

. "^^"below (J^Sensitimty tc ethnocentricism and lin£uls*blc snobbery 

Avrareneas o>: the iSocipil-emot^^Qnal develoxDineHi-c of X X 

■S-S'brate^Clss for accomodatini:^ "'Jiae different learning 

style,s ail 
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6- BtrateGies for cognitive deve3iopr£ient of j( 

7- Stra1tegxes for relMprcin^' tte^lf '•e.B'ce.eci of . JC 

6-*Methods of cross--culfe:x,Tal te&liimg or teachimB the ~' 

'fei<^tuxal coii5)onent_ ■ ^ . . X 

.9-l?ormalation ©f pupil^^^rfonflaaaofe ob^ectiye^. ~ x * 

Jiv^thods of ^valuatioB of pupil ^erformancs^ objectives x 

List specific otourse-^ if giveici (or Xer»c mniS: attach) 

■ Mos-g teachers in progre® do not ne^id this feaining since they use the same 
S^ag^ atyle as the pupils and come from "©r^^:; same background. 



; pa(.^e 8 . 

. •8,3- Met hods of Teacher Training: (Kark all that apply) 8.3 1,3 A 

1 - courses IP, 45 

2- experiential, teaching supervised by master teacher 

3- workshops wher^:^ teachers offer suggestions to each other IP p. 52 
4.-use ^of vidso-tapes of teachers for feedback on hov/ they are cjoing 

5- cross-cultu:i7al sensitivity training, t-groups 

6- interaction analysis (e.g. Flanders system) 

7- other (specify) * 

g3:g..X9J.-J pint. le_s_spn planning : 1-yes not mentioned 

S,.5 gimec.'Li^jrpvi for PAraprof essionals to receive course^crgdit 8.5 
£2Hgj:d^.gventual c_ertif ica tion ; 1-/es 0-not menliioned 
HoiT? (specify) Q^^eer^DppnrtJuni^^ 

8.6 Para.prof e,ssipnal ^ s role i G£l2^4c:^ 

^ ' 1 -teaching whole Class ar+, bvj «er<>an LaFcA^atoe^Tro^ect b'^recHo^ 

2- teaching snail groups ?o>c€i^iorio,\s : i.V,e\^ T^l^ 'in £SOL. 

3- tutoring individually BlW^^iJ^cK tdv^CorV.-^^ v ' o 
^.-clerical ^ «:Tio*^ )terov <2cu -"^e. 

5- contributing to hi cultural component 

how ? AaairJ^ Puerto Rico 

6- liaison vath parents IP, .p, 29 

8.7 ."gaining for,, project^ teag^iej^g,^^^^ 8.7 A '.^^6 
(mark all that apply) A for teachers B for aides B o^^J 

0-not specif ied ' 



1 ^University faculty 2U.ncludes 

2- proJect»s Ilaster' Teachers ^ Jgrogram 

3- project's teachers Z^upervisors J teacher 's discussion) 

4- other (specify) p. 102 



no. % 



8.8 Slffik§2LJ£d.J^i;:ppi^ 8,8 1 
are; """" ' 2211 

1- bilingual All supervisors who are also on faculty of ^ 

2- bicultural University are bilingual & bicultural. 
• 3-N-.SiiT (specify background) 

8.9 Ti3^£jj>^i^ 8.9 1 2-_ 

1- during a summer session " 

2- Hiuring the acadexaic year 

3- other (specify) 

•8^10 artent p_f trainiisg : 8 10 A .4 

2 (indicate no. of hours) * 

Q ^ A 1 -approximately eciTrivalent to a .5 ' veeldy 6_ Mg ,.^ 

ERJC . college course ' ,6 [Z ^ monthly 7. 

2~more than one course 7 bi-monthly 

.. -^ . 3— less tllrin rrn^ pnn-ircsp ' ■ __ ' ._. 



8 . 5 Project 'pro vides .for par^apro f essionals to recei ve •cpxirse. credit 80. 1, ... 

toward eventual certif ication : 1-yes 0-not mentioned 

Hovf? ( tdpe cifyT g^aneez!^ jD.ppor tj i n 1 .iJ\.J^s.J£x.o(rrsm^ ; Mo Ael >Xli>t i e s 

8.6 Paraprof e.ssipnal ' s. role ; S.6 1.2.5f4 .S^6 

^ ^l^teaching wh le ac4'. cU b^j e^^<xir^ L-aFi>AW%ne,7ro^ect 

2- teaching snail ^.oup. * ^4x<cl ?o»^ei^ io<\a.K : iVie\^ 1U>(e ESou. 

3- tutorlng individually 8i\i»^QW.aV fe«i^Co:V.'or> vo^^^ o 
^^clerical ^ )^ ero>f <2 - ^ 

5- contributing to bi cultural component 

how ? c,Q,i]j^xJLtot^ J nu) n.„.of Puerto Rico 

6- liaison v/ith parents IP, p. 29- 

8.7 Train i n g, for p ro;iect teachem-md^jsaxajoxpf 8.7 A 

(mark all that applyl A for teachers B for aides B P^^^j^J 

0- not specified 

1 - University faculty XAxicludes X 

2- project^s Master Teachers JSPOgraan 

3- project*s teachers .....supervisors teacher ' s discussion) 

4- other (specify) G, p, 102 

no . 

8.8 Number and Prorx^rtion of perj^moel^^vln^^Jieac^ ^-^^ IQQ. 
are : ^'^ ~ ^ ^ iOe 

1 - bilingual All supervisors who are also on faculty of — 

2- bicultural University are bilinsual & bicultural. 
• 3-N-EiiT (specify baclcground) 

* 8.9 Tra^inirig. is, provided ; 8.9 „1.,2 - 

1 - during a summer session 

2- during the academic year 

3- other (specify) 

8.10 SuCtent of traininr^c ^8.10 aA...^ 

' B (indicate no. of hours) MS-. 

A 1 -approximately equivalent to a . , 5 "jeeliy ^^o"^ 

coliegs course 6 monthly 7_i.5„ 

2- more than one course 7 bi-montlily 

3- less than one course 

4.-0 ther (specify) .gr^J^aratl^^ in bilingual education 



no. 7o 



8.11 NTJ@ber^ 8. 1 1nio.3;!.P .th^n 75% 

' " " DrT i f specified descriptively^ indicate: ( Inf . based on 

0- not specified 6-most IP, p. 46.) 
1 -100^ 7 -many 

2- xaore than 75% 8-few 

3- 50-74.55 9-other (specify) ^ 

5-1-245i 

9.0 TEACHERS^ ATTITUDES 
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1- to H-S'IT language or dialect 

2- to N-EMT students - expectations of achievement 

3- to N-EiiT culture 

4- prior to participation in bilingual project resume p. 79 

5- after project training 

6- after participation for a period of tii-ie in project 

7- through a questionnaire \. '-**:r. 

Q 8-.other (specify) : , 



' Para-Professionals: Their Role in ESOL and 
Bilingual Education * 



Hernan LaFontaine 



thesis *,nri ?>;» r "^'^"'''r °^ non-professional personnel into 
«ie schools and the classrooms has created considerable ccntroversv 
Advocates claim that the additional assistance derived from p^ p^o^ 

S>nen"ts ferth'f/'' T^'''' 'T'"^' *° overworked TacheT Op- 
ponente fear that employment of auxiliary personnel may he allowing 
for the implementation of substandard instruction in the classZm 
Our experience leads us, unequivocnlly, to the advocacy of utilizin? pTra: 
professionals in as many instructional situations as oGr imadSn cLn 
conceive. Especially in ESOL and bilingual education proSs it^s 
clearly evident that the teacher must seek to vary and toTndTvTduJ ize 
her rns ruction and her teaching as extensively as possible ¥hrconcep' 
of the team approach can certainly be applied in these cases most ao 
propnately. The use of another adult, properly trained and ad^^^tefv 
supervised, can only serve to improve the instLtional prlss tow^^^ 
the achievement of that elusive "quality education." 

^ In recent vears the introduction of non-professional personnel into 
the schools and the classrooms has created considerable controversy 
Advocates claim that the additional assistance derived from para^pro- 
fessionals can be the greatest blessing to the overworked teacher 
Opponents fear that employment of auxiliary personnel may be opening 
the door for the implementation of substandard instruction in the class 
room. In other words, some people are still trying to decide whether 
para-profes3ionals are a help or a hindrance. I've made my decision 
already and I would like to state unequivocally that the use of educa- 
tional assistants may be one of the most sigificant approaches in our 
attempts to provide mdividualized instruction. Especially in Enslish as 
a Second^ Language and Bilingual Education programs "^we see a very 
clear need to have another adult assisting the teacher in the many 
personalized activities demanded by these programs. 
\.} 7°"'^ like to focus on some of the reasons underlying the need for 
utihzinr para-professionals, how these assistants can function effec- 
tively m a classroom, their role as part of the overall teaching team and 
some of the factors involved in the recruitment and training of assis 
tants. Smce most of this presentation is based on my experiences with 
the para-professionals employed at the Bilingual School, I wiU of course 
be referring to them quite often. , ' 

^^^"'•^ ^ ^^g'"' however, I would like to make a simple clarification 

•This paper was presented at the TESOL Convention, March 1971 
Mr. LaFontame, Principal of the Bilingual School, P S 25 Now v„rlr Pif, ■ 
founder of the Puerto Rican Educators' Association of New York Citv Tn/;, 5 ^i^k 
of the Board of Advisors for the television show "Sesame Street." ^ 
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regarding the distinction that has been made in the title of this presen- 
tation between English as a Second Language and Bilingual Education. 
I added "bilingual education" to the original title not only because I 
am deeply interested and involved in bilingual education, but also as a 
reminder that the concept of serond language instruction (as opposed 
to foreign language instruction) has been extended through bilingual ed- 
ucation to many languages other than English. In New York City, of 
course, most of the bilingual programs include Spanish as the vernacular 
language, but they also offer Spanish as a second langua,o'e for the 
English-speaking children. I mention this point because it has bearing 
on one reason why we must look towards utilizing pajra-professionals in 
the instructional process. 

With the establishment of many new bilingual programs in the city, 
we have seen a recurrent problem facing administrators and school 
boards when considering personnel needs. Many principals and super- 
intendents claim that a major obstacle to the initiation of a bilingual 
program , is the critical shortage of qualified bilingual teachers. This 
problem; of course, is not one which can be overcome overnight, and efforts 
to recruit large numbers of Spanish-speaking teachers, must continue 
and be expanded tremendously. However, while this is being done, we 
should be engaging in a far greater . effort to employ community 
persons who already are proficient in both English and Spanish and who, 
with proper training, can be of great assistance to the few teachers that 
are available. Incidentally, when I say "few teachers", referring to the 
situation in New York City, please understand that this is a gross under- 
statement. It becomes a lot clearer when we note that there are ap- 
proximately 500 Puerto Rican teachers in the New York City school 
system out of a total of about 60,000 teachers. This amounts to less 
than 1% of the total staff, while the number of Puerto Ricari students in 
the schools reaches close to 250,000, or about 22% of the total pupil popula- 
tion. 

So we see that there is an urgent need to provide a massive influx 
of Spanish-speaking personnel into positions offering direct contact ^ with^ ■ 
our Puerto Rican children. The recruitment of para-professionals may 
be the most immediate way to accomplish this purpose. Their role in 
providing ethnic models with which children can identify should not be 
overlooked either. At the same time, these assistants can be utilized 
very 'effectively to provide instruction in Spanish as a second language 
to English-speaking students. 

Secondly, there is the ever-present concept of individualized instruc- 
tion which automatically means a greater demand on the teacher's time 
and energy to provide for the needs of all her students. In spite of all 
the programmed instruction materials and other so-called self-leaming 
programs, we cannot deny that having another adult in the classroom 
is the most logical and reasonable approach to providing greater in- 
dividualization of instruction. 



PARA-PROFESSIONALS 
Finally if we are seriously concerned with increasing the number 

profe^ionds as a most viable and productive alternative. ^ 

diJ^^f^^ I'u V^^^^^^^^^^ the classroom can be as 

1 '"'^ ^h^"^n^ng as that of the teacher. The range of activities 
poss^le for an educational assistant may vary from those whicreslen 
tially are noninstructional and serve mainJv to provide the teacher wtth 
more actual teaching time to those which virtuallv convert the a^^^ 
vT iT^"' real instructional r^sponsiblbties Thus" 

you would find at P.S. 25 assistants helping children with outer clth-' 
Tu^^^Z^l records, preparing materials, duplicating materials 

supervising the lunch penod, and undertaking a host of otlJ JTcessa v 
tasks. The same assistants will, at another time during the dav be 

arittiv " 'T^- °' ^t"d-ts, helping, an individual ^upH with 

anthmetic problems playing few children, shoS sMes 

and listening to students discuss the slides and, in gene al, cam^nfou? 
rVt^of «:e1w"^^"°"^^ -''^^^ eng;gT^^h' Te 



Because of the heavy emphasis on language instruction in our bi- 
hngua program, many of our assistants spend a great deal of I J 
mg with pupils in English as a fii.t or -second taiguage InrLan sh 
TtrZf ' °- second .language. The program in sTond^anguagT n 
strt.ction creates many situations in which assistants can w^k with 
mal^ groups of students or individual pupils in helping to deSp thek 

oirZi The assistant may be reinforcing aledf ' 

oral pattern which the teacher has iust taught nr n^rh. i specuic 

.ame involving numbers they hav^ jS Sed! l^J '^ZL^Zits 
or classes may get assistance from the para-professional in rilT 

SI "?hr'fa:f tiiat°^^^^^^^^^ the\sr:f rro™"ed"m^^^^ 
nals. _ . The fact that all of the assistants are bilingual is esoeciallv 
ignificant because both English-speaking and Spanish-fpeak ng sSnts ' 
an be given the benefit of the assistant's extra attention. ?if addition 
in many^. instances, the para-professional brings to the cLiJom a' 

post ss °^chiE^ "^^^"^"^^^ SP^^^^ -h-h the teache^^m rno 
possess. Children s songs,, games, stories, and poems, which the assis- 
tant may recaU from her own childhood, now become an Legral a^^^ 
ezciting part of the curriculum, In general, the net effect i thatth^e 
IS now another person n the room with whom chUdren can comSun Se 
and thus practice and further develop their language- skills. 

Needless to say, a good educational assistar/t doesn't just walk in from 
her kitchen at home and, with: the proper blessing from tL prindnaT 
start to diagnose pupUs' reading deficiencies. It is a long and aSus 
task to develop a group of para-professionals who can make a posSve 
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First, we must consider how we're going to select these individuals 
and where we're going to get them. Since one of the underlying justi- 
fications for employing para-professionals is to encourage participation 
of community residents in education, it is natural that our major 
source should be the immediate school neighborhood. Highest prefer- 
ence should be given to parents of children in the school since there is 
really no other group which could have a greater stake in developing 
the best instructional program possible. If necessary, additional persons 
could be recruited from local civic groups, community agencies, adult 
education programs and community colleges. Occasionally, individuals 
with teaching experience but without all the necessary requirements for 
certification as teachers here, may move into the community from 
other countries and can certainly be .employed very effectively as as- 
sistants in a special category. - 

Whatever the source may be, the prospective assistant should have a 
sincere desire to work with children and should have an understanding 
of the problems they face at home and in the neighborhood. They 
should, of course, possess the basic skills in the fundamental subject 
areas, but not necessarily be required to have a complete formal ed- 
ucational background. . A high school diploma would be helpful, but 
again not essential if the person demonstrated satisfactory ability. 
If the program is a bilingual program, it would be extremely desirable 
that assistants be bilingual. And if these assistants are going to work 
with non-English-speaking children, it would be virtually mandatory 
that they speak the vernacular of the children. Another significant 
factor is that assistants, just as teachers, spend a good part of their 
time working with adults, as well as with children, and, therefore, should 
be able to relate well to other adults and understand the importance 
of cooperatiing in a well-coordinated team effort. 

Assuming that we have found this "super-assistant*' with all of these 
fine qualities, we still have only begun. Now, the task is one of giving 
this person the training necessary to develop all of the skills which 
will make her an asset to the teacher. Ideally, there should be an oppor- 
tunity to provide the para-professional with some pre-service orientation 
and training. During this period, the assistant should become acquainted 
with the key personnel in the school, with the physical plant, with the 
important resources in the community, and with the children. Some 
time should be devoted to an explanation of the duties of an assistant 
and the general role she will play in the program. Once the assistant 
is assigned to a specific teacher and class, she should understand that 
she will be getting specific help through an organized program of in- 
service training. This aspect of the para-pfofessionaFs career is ex- 
tremely important and definitely deserves the greatest attention. In too 
many casei^, the assistant is given a book and told to work with a group 
of children, very often the slowest children, and that is virtually the last 
contact the assistant and the children have with the teacher for the rest 
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of the semester. I cannot over-emphasize the frustration and even fear 
that the assistant will experience upon discovering that suddenly she 
has assumed the awesome responsibility of teaching children without 
knowing what to do. Unfortunately, a more dangerous problem is that 
the children themselves will be neglected and will suffer all the evils of 
poor teaching. 

In-service training may take many forms but, basically, the kind 
of training that the school can provide is generally the most relevant 
and, therefore, should be undertaken immediately, A typical week at 
P.S. 25 might include a workshop on Monday afternoon for all educational 
assistants. This session is conducted by a master teacher who coordi- 
nates and supervises the work of all the assistants. The topics may range 
from classroom organization, to discipline, to mathematics. One of 
the early workshops this particular year was on the use of a commer- 
cially developed reading program which we had purchased. In coopera- 
ation with the assistant principal, the coordinator had arranged for 
teachers to utilize this program in their classes. Once the assistants 
had received several sessions on how to use the materials, they began 
to work with small groups of children in their classes. During this 
time, the coordinator met with each one of the assistants individually 
and then, together, with the classroom teacher. In addition, the class- 
room teacher was making specific plans regarding which children to 
assign to the assistant and in helping the assistant plan for her instruc- 
tional duties. Of course, the teacher and the assistant meet daily to 
assess the progress of the children and to assess the assistant's progress 
as well. It may seem as if a great deal of extra time and energy has to 
be expended just to serve a - few children, but the fact is that for some of 
the children, time spent with the assistant may be the only time in the 
v/hole day that they receive any kind of special attention. 

The general direction of the.. training program fs one in which para- 
professionals are given basic background information," factual infor- 
mation related to specific subject areas, skills needed for their own 
-.development and other skills needed to teach their children. As the 
assistant comes more in contact with the coordinator, the assistant 
principal, the teachers, other assistants and other staff members, she 
gradually develops better skills and, of course, becomes more con- 
fident. It is certainly a wonderful- feeling for a supervisor to observe 
an assistant undertaking interesting and productive work with children 
and to know that everyone is benefitting from it: the children, the assis- 
tant, and the teacher. 

The training can continue on a more long term basis outside of the 
school. Several of our assistants participate in courses provided through 
special programs designed to offer career opportunities for, assistants. 
The Career Ladder Program, the Career Opportunities Program, and 
the Career Training Program, although funded from different sources, 
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all have the goal of pro\iding time and money for assistants to continue 
their education. In addition to the released time and the tuition-free 
courses, para-professionals have the incentive of being advanced through 
various stages of job categories based on additional training. It will soon 
be possible for an individual to start in a school as a school aude not 
working in a classroom and gradually occupy the following titles: 
teacher aide, educational assistant (H.S. diploma), educational assistant 
(2 years college), educational associate, teacher intern, bilingual pro- 
fessional associate. Hopefully, the ultimate goal would be to see some 
of our assistants become full fledged teachers. However, another pos- 
sible expectation might be that, as community persons become school 
staff members and as they become more aware of the real problems 
and needs of children, they might be more instrumental in urging and 
actually getting greater community and parent participation in ed- 
ucational matters of real significance. Already we are beginning to see 
in New York City that a number of Community School Boards include 
persons who at one time were working as para-professionals in schools 
over which they now exercise considerable influence. 

In other words, community people can become vital members of the 
total educational team at all levels. However, if we refer, to a team, 
teachers and principals must understand that this means undertaking 
a task through a cooperative and dynamic effort. Unfortunately, there 
are still some who resist having another adult in the room, especially 
a "community person." There are fears of being spied upon or being 
exposed to unwarranted criticism. In reality, the para-professional 
coming to work in a classroom ia probably just as afraid and nervous as 
to what the teacher's perception of her may be. And every para-pro- 
fessional Tve seen was very eager to learn her job. Both the assistant and 
the teacher are in a perfect position to help each other cross the bridge 
into the other's world. If we can welcome the para-professional on board 
as an important member of a team doing a significant job, we might be on 
our way towards strengthening the relationship between schools and com- 
munities into real partnerships. 
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00 if O' not grades 
code; no SilT specified 1 234-56 ■ 89 10 11 12 
II aiT ■ X - 

111. H-SfT/D Dova . _ ..... X 

11«6 keji2yjl&jy\ the^^^ -\.^i5?4nant 11.6 ..5. 

students is projected tlirou£li grades o •-, t-. i 

(>=noV sVeTifYe1Vci--adVT' 2 3 U 5 6 7 B 9 10 11 12 6.= . ^^c..ac\ p. ^-^ ^ 

11.7 Tlie aiaount of instructional tiae in and through tie ir native language 

per day for H-EiiT students who are H-E douinant is: MU-Music ; L-Lans^age Arts 

. A-i^t. '(health education) 
code: 0=not specified sFnath s = science ss - social studies 

11.7 11. C 11.9 

. i-iin. per day Total Min. per Subjects taught % of time per day of 

of instiniction day of any in native lang. inatructici'i 

through ^■^jSIT iBsj3LTJfitioia_..„ tlirci^a HrIi-.5. . 

Pi-eK \ J-l^^,. ..-..Ja^^£^,m^ ,. . K.gg..^..^ 

1 , ^ .255 - :iQ-0. ■ . - -^^ --^^ 75 oharted as 

2 j..255. ....3.Q0. II ^-2. . .75 - -liHe- graph 

3 240 ^JOO ^ .3 70 K95--- 

.2.10 .-.JOP... %l .,uA....70- 

5 180 ■ 3.00 , '^^ 5. . . . .$0 2- . -X 

6 "iKc"^""" ioo ■ : r. ; .6 50 3 50 

v;;::::::::::::.::::::::::.':..-:-.. - , j.. ^...-v 

8'... ■ ...jP --S- 

9 . -.-...6- 

10 :::: i .: 

11 r ''^^ 

12 ^ ^2 

11.10 The araoujit of instructional tine in and through their native lang-'aage 
for il-EIiT students Who are English doiainant isi 



same as E-Dbm, 
code: 0 = not specified 



, E-MT on following page 

N.A. = not aDplicable, no IT-SIT, E don students 



9 



PreK 
1 
2 



11.10 X 11.11 11 '12 
"liin. per day Total liin. per Subjects taught % of tme- per day of 
of instruction day of amy in native lang. instruction 
.tte013elx.i:l-.liT. ..^.tjmtiPA , ■ .tJi?''>>m fhM^ 



Pre K 



1 . . .... 



4 : , ■ 4 

I '::;;;:;:;::;::;::;:!;;::-::::::::;::^::;:i:;:::;::^^ 

7 . : , • 

8 ■ . I ; 

Q '• ; .:.9. 



p. 

; 5 

■■ 6 
|7 
; 8 



16 
11 



: 10 
. 11 



1 ^ 1 _ ^ . _ J * ^ ...... ; • 



paf-e 11 

11.13 1 -Pr p^ran_i s_p n^^^ - only non-English liother Tongue 11.13 

students (including N-EIiT-English dominant). English" 
iiother tongue students do not receive instruction in 
a second language 
0-no English iiother tongue students 

-.^ 2rprosram is two-way: E-Dprn. learn Spanish; .S-Dom. learn English 

11.14 The ai'.iount of mstrucLional time m and through their second language 

for pupils v;ho are native spealters of English is: 



PreK 
1 
2 
:) 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 



code: 0 = not specified N.A. = not applicable, no English HT students 



11. U 

iiin. per day 
of instruction 
Uiroujdi N.-.^ IT 

--..45 

45 

....6.0 

r 

L. .12Q 

. .3,50.... 



11.15 11.16 
Total rain, per Subjects taught $ of tine per day- 
day of any in J^^^coi^cf. lang. of instx^uction 
instinaction^ _ _ _ _ thrpugli N-EiiT_ ......... 

■ ■ isO. |. L,.SS , S.,!m ,MU.,.A.- . . \ K. . . . 15.^ . . . Line- . 

• - 300 . - - !.:L,.SS,S.,.M,MU.,.A . - 25 6rapli K5 



300. . 

. . . .300. - 
.1 . . . .300. . 

.; . . . .300. . 

300 . 



1 



I 



25- 
30- 

.30. 

.40. 
50 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 



.10. 
11 
12 



11.17 iIi£ed„or.,.s_eparate. .Aanjaiage, usa^e. , bj^. teacher .aM/oj-". .aide 
in the classrooH (xaarl: all that apply) 



11.17 



from observa. 
tlon 



• "^mot struc- 
tured class 
period 



ERIC 



0-npt specified 

goal- T-languages are never Liijced hy either the teacher, aide or the 
pupil in any one class period; only one language is used. 

2- the second language is used exclusively by the teacher, aide 
and pupils during at least one portion of the school day. 

3- the teacher uses one language exclusively within a class period; 
pupils /are allo^^ed to use either native or second lang*uage. 

4- the teacher uses only one language j however, the aide or para- 
professional uses another during the sa;"ae class period^ strdents 
nay use either. only*^^ 

5- the teacher reinforces any convex^sation initiated by the child 
through the use of v/hich ever language the child has used at the . time. 

6- constant switching from one language to another by teacher during 
lesson. 

7- the teacher uses English and tho paraprofessional then translates 
the saiue raaterial f or N-Si-iT pupils. ... 

S-other (suBiiiariae) 

They separate students by language 



"PreK 
1 
2 

5 
6 
7 



S 



10 . 

11 j 

12 I 



instinaction 



of instin.'.ction .^uy of any 
tl-iroui|;h H-IiiT 

I -.is 

....45.. •. 

45 

. . . .6.0 :.. . .300. . . 

; 20 !. . . .300. . . 

.120 ;. . . .300. . . 

: . .150.,. . .300 . . 



ill <,ecci>ui- lane. 



of instruction 
thxpucji .N-i2I.T , 



.150. i L,.SS,S.,.M ,MU.,,A.. . . ■ f?-^- ^ ■ • ■ 15^ 

-300 lL,.SS,S.,ll,MU.,.A. . . .| .1 25- 

300 i .2 ,25- ■ 



8 

c 



, 10. 
11. 

' 12 



50- 
30. 
■ 40. 
50. 



- 2 

: 5 

' 4 

... 5 
.6 



50 



1 1 • 1 7 tfepfi^iPJ- .separate, langjyiage. i^.sage^ by^ teacher ,and/cr aide 
in tlie classroon {yaarl: all that apply) 



11.17 



0-not specified 

goal- 1 -languages are never i.ii:-:ed by either the teacher, aide or the 
pupil in any one class period^ only one language is used, 
from otoserva- 2-the second language is used exclusively by the teacher, aide 



Lion 



'^not struc- 
tured class 
period 



and pupils during at least one portion of the school day, 
3-the teacher uses one language exclusively within a class period: 

pupils .are allo\>red to use either native or second language. ^ 
4.- the teacher uses only one language; however, the aide or para- 
professional uses another' dur.ing the sai'ie class period: students 
nay use either. only^^ 

5- -the teacher reinforces any conversation initiated by the child 
through the use of whichever language the child has used at the time, 

6- ccnstant switching from one language to another by teacher during 
lesson, 

7- the teacher. uses English and the paraprof essional then translates 
the saae raaterial for H-3iT pupils, 

S-.o ther ( suxniuari s e ) 

They separate students by language 



12,0 METHODS OF SECOND LiUTGUAGE TEACHING 



(ilarl-: all that apply ^ some projects may use a combination 
of methods) 

Sp«37 1 - Audio-lingual " habit skills or behavioral approach. Emphasis 
on coiiiTiiuni cation. Includes contrastive analysis of sounds 
(units) in both languages by teacher and students, student 
repitition of tapes and/or fluent teachers ^ model sentence 
patterns until responses are automatic. " Structural drills and 
dialog^les are systematically presented. Includes direct as- 
sociation between object and v;ord in second language in a 
sequence of patterns leaimed in complete sentences. Inductive- 
generalizations draim from examples • 

S-Tjan^forraati^o^^ 

Acquiring an understanding of the structural patterns or 

gramiaatical x^ulea of a language. 

contlnuea on next page 



I2.0_.i.^ 
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2a-inductive -generative approach: through listening to coiinunication, 
perhaps of peers, and atterapting the new language in situations which 
call for the student to generate sentences - test his understanding, 
(the way native language is acquired) 

Includes direct association betv/een object, picture or action and 
word in second language. 

2b-deductive , - the cognitive code approach: through initial formal 

study and analysis of graaiiiAatical structures, then applying them through 
exaiaples, i.e. ansuering questions, or transf omiing affirmative sentences 
to negative, declarative to interrogative, active to passive. 

^^^S^'^^'Wf. - Tran slation ilet hod 

Forraal study of rules of grainraar and translation from first language 
to second. Ecaphasis on reading in second language rather than using 
it for oral communication. 

13.0 DOLIIH/J'IT AND SECOND MGUAGE SKILLS SEQUENCE 
AL-H- Language Skills Sequence 

{'^/mdiolingTial Method; listening, speaking, reading and writing) . 

I II 
Non Eng dom Eng dom 

students, . ..students 

A in dom B in A in dom B in 
lang second lang second 

lang lang 

0 = not specified 

(Use not applicable (n.a. ) if project has no Eng. dom. students) 

13*1 Second language listening-spea]:ing 13.1 IB _ 1 
skills are learned: IIB i_ 

1 - concurrently v/ith doriinant lanr;ua{3e 

listening-speaking skills ^ 

2- aftoT a specified level of compe- 
terjoy achieved in listening-spealcing 

sKills in doriinant language 

3- a specified period of time after 
listening-speaking skills in doninant 

language taught ^ 

4- before any specified level of lis- " . 
tening-speaking conpetence achieved 

in clomnarit lan^^wa^^^e 

13.2 ALI'I sequence followed: 

1 -Listening-speaking proficiency ^. ■ 

px^ecedes Introduction of reading 

Q 2-?teading is taught concurrently 

with .lis tening-spealcing skills ■ 

mmrntm 3-Learning to read overlaps learning 




3^C^^gJnIaar - Tr anslati on Ileth pd 

Forriial study of rules of grainiaar and translation from first language 
to second. Emphasis on reading in second language leather than using 
it for oral comm-ani cation, 

13.0 DCllimTT MT) SECCKD L/J^GUAGE SKILLS SEQUENCE 
iil-H^- Language Skills Sequence 

('^"Audiolingual liethod: listening, speaking, reading and writing) 

i II 



Non Eng dom 
_ students 
A in don 



Eng dom 
students 



B in A in dom B in 
lang second lang second 

lang lang 



0 = not specified 

(Use not applicable (n, a. ) if project has no Eng. dom. students) 



13.1 Second language listening-spea]:ing 
skills are learned: 

1 - concurrently \/ith dbiiinant lanc-;iia(;^e 
listening-speaking skills 

2- after a specified level of compe- 
tency achieved in listening-spea]:ing 
skills in doninant lan^iuage 

3- a specified, period of time after 
listening-speaking skills in dor.:ine.nt 
language taught 

^.-before any specified level of lis- 
tening-speaking conpetence achieved 
in ooninant lan[-ua:;;e 

13.2 ALil sequence folloueds 

1 - Listening-speaking proficiency 
precedes introduction of reading 

2- rieading is taught concurrently 

with listening-speaking skills 

3- Learning to read overlaps learning 

of listening-speaking skills 

ii-There is some overlap between 

learning to read and to write 

13.3 Listening- speaking proficiency 
determined by? 

1- measUT'^ of listening-speaking 
proficiency 

2- informal assessment by teacher 

13.4- Second language reading skills 
ax"e learned s 

1 - concurrently vilth learning to read 
: in ' dominant language 

2- after a specii'iea jievel of dominant 
language reading competence 
achievement 

3'--a specified period of time after 

learning to read in dominant language 

•(e.g. a specific grade) 2nd grade 
^.-before learninG to rean lx\ 'A<:m.xx^rA 

■ languai^e 



13-1 IB 

IIB 




13.3 IA_^^ 

nA_^ 

IIB^g. 



(source of data->I. de Ortiz) 



13.5 iieading is introduced: 
^-individually, v;hen child is ready 

or at a specific time d\iring grade: -K 

1 
2 

3 . 

13.6 Pleading readiness is deteniiined bys 

1- test of reading readiness 

2- informal teacher assessment 



Non Eng doia 

students 

A B^' 
dom second 
lang lang 



II 
Eng don 
stud_ejits 
A / B 
dom 
lang 
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second 
lang , 



13.5 lA 




13.6 IA_.^^ 
IB 2^ 

IIA 2 
IIB^ 2 



IB IP. p 
IIB 



13.7 Grade level reading is expected: 

1- in first grade 13,7 lA 3 

2- in second grade 

3- in third grade ^X_^ ; _X,. 

4- in fourth grade 

5- in fifth grade 

6- in sixth grade ^ 

7- other (specify) 

13. S Grade level academic achievement (math, science, etc.) in the 13.8 IB^ 
SECOND langmge is expected s HB* 

1- in the first grade x ^ ' 

2- second grade specified 
3" third grade 
4"f ourth grade 

5- f if th grade 

6- sixth grade 
7~other (specify) 



U.O INTEGriATIOW OF SECOND LAI^GUAGE LEAi'^NING WITH OTHEll LEARIWNG: 
(mark all that apply) 

I = N-E II = E 
dom dom 



students 



students 



ERIC 



1 -Second language leai^ning is only a sep- 
arate subject for English-speaking stu- 
dents j the second language is not used 
as a medi"uia of instruction for other 
s^^bjects. 

■ith 2-Second larxgioage learning is both a sep- 
lieftce arate subject and also a medim of 
instruction for other subjects. 



^3.G Heading readiness is deterained by: 

1- test of reading readiness 

2- infoj:Tnal teacher assessment 



13«7 Grade level reading is ejected: 

1- in first grade _ 

2- in second grade 

3- in third grade .X^ _X . _ 

4- in fourth grade ^ 

5- in fifth grade 

6- in sixth grade 

7- other (specify) . 

Grade level academic achievement (mth, science, etc.) in the 
SECOND langiiage is expected i 

1- in the first grade 

2- second grade 

3- third grade 
/4-fourth grade 

5- f if th. grade 

6- sixth grade 

7- other (spec ify) 

U.O INTEGllATION OF SECOND LMGUAGE LEAIiilHG WITH , OTHER LEARI^IING: 
(mark all that apply) 

I = N-E II = E 

dom dom 



13.6 lk__2 
IB £ 



II A 
IIB 



13.7 lA 3 



IB IP. p. 48 
IIA 
IIB 



13-8 IB 

IIB 



not specified 



math, 
science 



students 

1 - Second language learning is only a sep- 
arate subject for English-speaiang stu- 
dents; the second language is not used 
as a mediura of instruction for other 
subjects. 

2- Second laaaguage learning is both a sep- 
arate subject and also a rriediwii of 
instruction for other subjects. X 

^ including cognltiv.e d^velopmenu 

3- Secona language learning is alvTays in- 
tegrated vjith the learning of oo"arse 
content (such as social studies) or as 

a mediuTii of cognitive development. ' 

not ever taught as a subject re SSL, ESL 

4- Academic content : taught in the native 

langniage is used as the referential 

content of second language learning 

(the same concept taught in the native 

language is taught in the second 

language). 



students 



— * X • 



5-Different acaderaic content is taught 
in the second language from that which 
is taught in the native language. 

0-not specified 



6-other (specify) 



ERIC 



oage H 



.15.0 TriEAH-IENT OF CHILD'S LMGUAGE: 15.0 l A 2,1 

Non Eng. dora. Eng. dom, IB .g^l. 

students 'students IIA 2^2. 

A -in don. B 2nd A . b' 2nd'^ IIB 2^ 1 
>. lang. lang. Eng. lang. 

i individual depends on teacher) 

1- Tlie child's language is respected. 
It is not corrected, rather, all 
of the child's speech is accepted, 
Hov/ever, the teacher px'bvides a 
model of the standard language 
aiming toward child *5 eventual 

control of the standard form. 

Inf. 2-The child's language is corrected- 
the teacher points out errors and 

demonstrates the standard form. ^2L- X X 

3-Other (specify) Child's language Jja. 

respected and 

0- Not specified corrected. 

16.0 MATERIALS 

16.1 Reading Materials -Types 

Reading Materials are: (mark all that apply) 

'-(}X:^^t.^st,o ^--^1* Mia^i Linguistic for N-E dom. 
IP, p. 67-7/"^''^"'' ''''' '^-^ - 1 ffibpliJi^— Q 

2- Basal readers Laidlow -L- -i=3ank Str-J- X_Laidlow 

3- Dialect readers _0_ _0_ _0_ 0_ 

I 

4- E>q)erience chai'ts (stories 

dictated by children) 1 1 1 i 

5- teacher-developed in Spanish 1 x 

16.2 If some reading material is m 

the child's dialect, indicate hov 

long it is used s 

1 - Grade 1. (none) 16.2 lA^j^g ^^""WfS 

2- Grade 2 

3- Grade 3 

4- Beyond Grade 3 
0-not specified 

16.3 The following are tecliniques and materials used for second language learning: 
0-none specified ' 

1 -pattern drills X- 1 

/ 2-dia;;og memorization P . 9 

from J 3-choral repetition . 3 3 

^ 4-songs 3^ 21 
ERIC I instruction 5 
\ 6-stox*ies read to children ^ 6 



cohtrol of the standard fora. 



J^nf . 2-The child *s langiiage is corrected- 

the teacher points out errors and ' ' - 

demonstrates the standard form. X ^JC- -X-. 

3-Other (specify) Child's language JjSu . 

respected and 

0- Not specified corrected. 

16.0 lIATErji^LS 

16.1 Reading Materials-Types 
Reading Materials are: (mark all that apply) 

1 - Linguistically based _ Merril, Miami Linguistic for N-E dom. 
(iierrill or Liiai-ai Linguistic • 

IP, p. 67-74^"^^"^'^ "'^-^ - 1 ' ¥rbp^£^-0 

2- 3asal readers Laidlow JruBank Str-J- l^aidlow 

3- Dialect readers 

^.-Ebq^erience charts (stories 

dictated by children) JL_ 1 " 1 1 

5- teacher-developed in Spanish 1 i 

16.2 If some reading laatei^ial is m 
the child *s dialect, indicate hov 
long it is used; 

1 - Grade 1 (none) 16.2 lA_]gs II^^^^S 

2- Grade 2 

3- Grade 3 

4- Beyond Grade 5 
0-not specified 

16.3 The following are techniques and materials used for second^ language learning 

0-none specified 

1. -pattern drills 

2-dia]og mei^orization P 

from y 3-.choral repetition 3 3.^ 

M. de X 4.-songs ±1 Zi. 

Ortiz \ 5^prc-r3:.^rxed instruction J5_ ^ 

6- stories read to children 6 

AUDIO VISU.IL AIDES 

•^-filns, filnstrips ' j_ j 

.•8-f lannel or raagnetic ooards £ . ^ 

9-realia, graphic displays .2 2;^ 

10- records, tapes ^ 1 f) 10 

11 - listening centers in the library 22^ 

12- multi-raedia approach , , 

Experiential * 

13- role playing ^3 

14- puppetry 14 

15- experiehce charts ] 5 15 

16- primary typewriter 1^ 16 

17- learning through direct experience 1 y 17 
with materials e.g. Montessori 

iS-activity centers-chosen by child 4 open..^assrooms ^.^^ 

19- other (specify) maps & charts 19 19 
Learning outside the classroom; 

20- f ield trips 2CL 20 

21- suggested TV programs 2lL- gl 

22- cthor (specify) Events for specific 2Jl 
day 1.) Puerto Rican Discovery Day 
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- - .'.16.4 'The sources of Hon-English materials and textbooks are: 16,A 1>3>^59 

(mark all that apply) .5"b ^ ® 

• 0-not specified * ' ^ . 

1- are ypitten' ^7 native speakers of that language 

2- con3mex ^ially prepared and published in countries where 
N-E is the native language 

3- developed by the project^s own bilingual staff 

^.-developed by the staff of another bilingual project {specify vuich)'!*^^^ Antonio 
this year^/5«developed in conjenction v/ith project parents 2.Palo^Alto 
materials \ 6«cieveloped by or with members of lH-mT community 3 •Miami 

are ^ being T-are culturally appropriate for N-E culture Linguistic 
reviewed (specify how this is determined) 
by communiya-are cross cultural 

ty members 9-.commercially prepared and published in the U.S. 

& parents lo-are translations of U.S. texts New York City Social ■ Studies Curriculum 

11- are coordinated with materials used in the regular subject (Board of Ed«) 
curriculum 

12- other (specify) 

16.5 The specific bilingual/bicultioral materials used in the language 16.5 i 
component ares 

0- not specified 

1- xero:: attcvched-page and documenH^ Miajni I4nguis tlc Readers 

Department of Public Instruction. 

17.0 STUDENT GROUPING Puerto Rico (IP, p. 68-74) 

17.1 Student grouping; mixed or separated into dominant language 17.1 ^ 
groups: (mark all that apply) 

0- not specified 

Pupils of both l inguisti c groups are: 

1 - always mijced for all learning 
S'-mixed for language learning 

3-mixed for some academic subject learning 

A^-mixed for non-academic learnings art, music^ gym^, health 

5- separated for native and second language learning into 
dominant language groups 

6- separated for most academic subject learning into dominant 
language groups 

7- never mixed for language or other. academic learning 

8- other (specify) 

17.2 Students are grouped for 3,anguage instruction: 17.2 X 

(mark all that apply) A-more than the time B Less than the time 

M. de ^ 0-not • specified 

Ortiz N 1 -total classis E-Dom or NE-Dom. 1 A 

2- small groups (specify size) _ . 



3- individual instruction 



ERIC 



17.3 Criteria for grouping: Stu dents 

0- not specified I Non Eng II Eng dom ^lEng dom 

dom Ef'iT NEl'lT 

1- by age J J 

2- by native language 



oy comrnunl 
ty members 
& parents 



9-coi] 



Epeciry how this is deternined) 
-are cross ciiltural \t- 
-commercially prepared and published in the U.S. 

10- are translations of U.S. texts Nev; Yorlc City Social Studies CurTiculum 

11 - are coordinated with raaterials used in the regular subject (Board £d.} 
curriculum 

12- oLher (specify) 



16.5 The specific bilingual/bicultiiral materials used in the language 16. 5_ 
component are; 

0- not specified 

1 - xerox attctched-page and document Mlajni Unguis t j p. Readers 



17.0 STUDENT GROUPING 



Department of Public Instruction, 
Puerto Rico (IP, p. 68-74) 



17.1 Student grouping; mixed or separated into dominant language 
groups s (mark all that apply) 

0- not specified 

Pupils of both lingui sti c .groups are; 

1 - always mixed for all learning 

2- mixed for language learning 

3- Tiiixed for some academic subject learning 

4- mixed for non-academic learnings' art, music, gym, health 

5- separated for native and second language learning into 
dominant language groups 

6- separated for most academic subject learning into dominant 
language groups 

7- never nixe'd for language or other academic learning 

8- other (specify) 



17.1 



M. de ^ 

Ortiz X 



17*2 Students are grouped for langaage instruction: 

(mark all that apply) A-nore than the time 

0- not specified 

1- total classls E-Dom or NE-Dom , 1 , A 

2- small groups (specify size) 

3- individual instruction 



17.3 Criteria for grouping: 

0- not specified 

1- oy. age 

2- by native language 

3- by dominant language 

4- -by language proficiency 

(ex. level of reading skill) 
n.a. not applicable 
(no E.dom/NMT) 

18.0 TUTOPtlNG 



Non Eng 
dom 

4 



students 
II Eng dom 



17.2 1 

B Less than -h- the time 



1^1 Eng dom 

*" NElvIT 



4 



18.1 jsia^^ 



EKLC 



JiS.I student Tutoring is: (mark all that apply) 
no-not mentioned 

0- type ii^i not specified 

1 - inter-ethnic (^''•"^'^T student tutors El-'IT students) 

2- intra-ethnic (N-Ei'IT student tutors N-EilT) 

3- done by older children (cross age) after school with ASPIRA 

4- done by peers (same age) students 

5- other (specify) - 

Paraprofessionals or aides give tutoring or instruction as follows 

0- area not specified 

1- -lnter-etlinic (N-^EilT aide tutors K-IT student) 

2- in the acqusition of native language skills 

3- in the acqusition of second language skills 

other academic subjects 



1S.2^^2^, 



. . * . ' page .16 

,18,3 Parent tutoring ; (liiark all that apply) ■ 18,3 ^.4 , 7 



no-not mentioned 

0- type not specified 

1- inter-etlanic parent 'tutoring is used 

2- intra-ethnic parent tutoring is used 

3- other-parent tutoring done at home 
Parents are tr^,ined to becorae tutors for their children: 

3-in the hoxae hy a home-visiting teacher 
/+-in an adult education component 

5- in school through observation and guidance of teacher 

6- as parent voliinteers who tutor during the school day 

7- inaterials are' provided for use in home by parents 

8- other (specify) 

19.0 CURRICULUi: PATTEPJ^S -19^0 "^^5,658 

stated _curri^ pattern o f t he bilingual project ; 
1 -accept Tor inclusion of N-MT instruction the ciorriculum is 
otherv/ise typical or regular, for this state. 
There ar© other modifications whithin the curriculm of the 
bilingual program which differ from traditional, typical curri- 
culum such as: (mark all that apply) 

2- a non-graded classroom/ pupils of different ages are 
grouped together during part of the school day 

3- flexible or modular scheduling 
4.-small group instruction 

5- individualized learning 

6- open classroom 4 ses 

7- guided discoveiy and inquiry 

8- a curriculum which is both child and subject-centered 
'9-others (specify) 

10-if the program includes activities which complement 
experiences children encounter in the home, community 
and through mass media i.e. TV, describe below: 



20.0 COGNITIVE DEVELOPIiENT 

20.1 Cognitive development in early childhood gx-^ades is fostered through: 

0- method not mentioned 20.1 1 2 3 4 

1 - structured envirionment rich v/ith materials child can manipulate* 
order, compare, match for pei-ceptual-motor development 

2- non-verbal materials, such as llontessori materials from which 
yp"® children can learn sensory discrimination, matching, seriation, 

££vv z >^ coimting, addition, subtraction 

'^^^^^v}^^}^^ discussion of concepts related to time, space, distance, 



-materials are Droviaed for use in hone by parents 
S-other (specify) 

19.0 CURTJCULUi-: PATTErj;IS 19,0 ^)5, 6,8 

Thg^stgjbe4^urri_c ^^ pattern o f t he, bilingual pro.iect : 
1 -.accept for inclusion of N-Ef'IT instruction the curriculum is 
otherwise typical or regular, for this state. 
There are other modifications whithin the curriculum of the 
bilingual program which differ from traditional, typical curri- 
culum such as: (mark all that apply) 

2- a non-graded classroom: pupils of different ages are 
grouped together during part of the school day 

3- flexible or modular scheduling 
4.-small group instruction 

5- indiyidualized learning 

6- -open classroom 4 classes 

7- guided discovery and inquiry 

8- a curriculum which is both child and subject-centered 

9- -others (specify) 

10-if the program includes activities which complement 
experiences children encounter in the home, community 
and through mass media i,e, TV, describe below: 



20.0 COGNITIVE DEVELOPIiEMT 

20.1 Cognitive development in early childhood grades is fostered through; 

0- method not mentioned 20.1 1 > 2^3 ,4 

1 - structured envirionment rich with materials child can manipulate 
order, compare, match for perceptual -no tor development 

2- non-verbal materials, such as llontessori materials from which 
M, de children can learn sensory discrimination, matching, seriation, 
Ortiz V. counting, addition, subtraction 

3- labeling and discussion of concepts related to time, space, distance, 
position 

^.-labeling and grouping actual objects to learn classification; 
grouping objects with coiTffiion attributes and libeling their 

attributes (i.e. colors, sizes) varies with 

5- direct experience of processes of science thrcmgh discovery, using ^ teacher 
materials rather than text ;;. active experiiuenta^ion ^^^-^^ with teacher's 

guidance rather than toachcr dcrionstration. 

6- direct experience of math through discovery raifeer than instruction 

7- other (specify or xerox) p. no. and documents 



20.2 Cognitive development in later grades (grade. 4- and above) 

0- Tiiethod not mentioned i-. - — .US--- 

1 - specify or xerox p. no. and docuiuent 
n.a.-no grade k or later grades 
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21.0 SELF-ESTESI-I 21. 0 NS 
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Sta ted^^jngidagc]^^^^ JrPcreasii. selfr_est_eeia : 

no-self -esteem not raentioned as an objective 
0-self -esteem, is an objective but methods not specified 
Teacher encourages pupil to verbally express his feelings: 

1 - through role -playing 

2- puppetry 

3- langiiage-e2Cperience approach s students dictate stories from ..• 
their own experience 

4- teacher accepts, acloiowledges ideas and feelings 

5- teacher encourages non-verbal expression of child ^s feelings 
through painting, luusiCp dancing 

. 6- teacher provides experiences in whir', the various ways that 
children act are accepted by the teacherr their actions a3:e 
discussed and the children are encoiiraged not to .inake fun of. 
"different" ways 

7- teaj2ifei provides ^^^eriences leading to::;coinpetenc;g'^ and 

8- tCT2siiEir -provides: (experiences where occa':si:onal failiare is 
a: c?s:'M'^r)^ia edged as part of everyone's experience? second 
attss^ts are encouraged 

9- oi2i^ fepacifj^) {j2^,ox or sumriiarize) do:cuiiient pa^E-^ 

Teacher pscaisMes; experiemsHs in pupil seif-direcfion and si^ceptance of 
xesponsibiflnrlgr^ such as: 

10- piaj)^l^ca^ct as tu-tbojis for otherrpupils 

11 - piil323 *.SHve soBae opEions in choice of cU3:3:iculm 

12- p%5Lfe choose acti-TitioG from a: variety of interest centers 

13- sOLi^eir' puils participate in cxirric-uluna planning and/or 
def^^lBpLient 

14~p^^ils v/rite a bilingual nev/spaper for dissemination to the 

coLTTiunity ^ 
15-other (specify) not mentioned 

22.0 LEjUINING vSTIlATEGIES 22.0 ^ ...0 

1-The project mentions the follc»wing specific ] earning, strategics 
as iiTiportant for reaching a pa.rticiiLar ethno-linguistic group: 
(specify or- xerox) Document and Page no. 

QcainplGs Ilavajo children resist participation in an authoritarian^ 
traditional classx^oom. An open classroora where teacher partici- 
pates rather than directs air or groups of 



5- teacher encourages non-verbal expression of child's feelings 
■ through painting J Busic^ dancing 

6- teacher provides experiences in which the various ws that 
children act are accepted by the teacher: their actions are 
discussed and the children are encouraged not to make fun of 
^'different" v/ays 

7- teacher provides experiences leading to coupetency and 
success 

S-teacher provides e^qoeriences vhere occasional failure is 
acloiov/ledged as part of everyone e^q^erience; second 
attempts are encouraged 

9- other (specify) (xerox or suriTi:iariae) docunent page yr' 

Teacher provides experiences in pupil self-direction and acceptance of 
responsibility, such ast 

10- pupils act as tutors for other pupils 

11- puils have soBie options in choice of curriculum 

12- pupils choose activities frora a variety of interest centers 

13- -older puils participate in curriciaur-i planning and/or 

developnent 

14- pupils wite a bilingual nevrspaper for disser.iination to the 
coi'immity 

15- other (specify) "not mentioned 

22.0 LEMll^IING STRATEGIES ■ 22.0 ^ .0. 

VThe project mentions the follov/ing specific learning; strategics 
as L^iportant for reaching a paxtlciiLar ethno-linguistic group; 
(specifjr or xerox) Document and Page no. 

Exkiples Navajo children resist participation in an authors tarian^ 
traditional c3.assroom. -An open classroom vhere teacher partici-^ 
pates rather than directs all activities and students or groups of 
students initiate aotivites, move about freely or sit in a circle or 
horseshoe rather than sit in rc\/s, has been found more effective. 

0-none iaentioned 



23.0 BICULTUlVi GOr-IPOi-lENT • ' • 

23.1 This program is: 23.1.3^^^5-^^^. 

1 - bilingual alone 

2- bilingnjLal and bi cultural 

3- bilingual and miolticultvu^al 

0-not specified as to v/hichi of the abxDf^. 

4- an etlmic studies program is included :in the- bilingual program 

5- art, posters, realia, crafts of both cultures are exhibited in 
the classroom 

6- language and cultural content are integrated 

7- other (specify) 
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23«2 Cross-cultural, awareness : 23 2 i 

If project Lientions specific values or nodes of behavior of ' 
N-iiiiT culture, please suiiiuarizo below: (or attach xerox) 

found in docment ^ -oagc j/ 

0-not mentioned ^ ^ - - ^ .. . — . 

exception-maladjustment in NEMT students when teaching is in 
ii^nglish without compensatory teaching in Spanish 



23.3 1 -if project mentions efforts to decrease e-tSmocentrism in 23.3 0 

either or both, groups, describe belows (or :xerox-docuiiient paRe/#)' 
0-none mentioned ^ & / 



23.4. -In the bicultural compenent Imowledge of the jl-iaiT culture 23 Z.2,3;,A,5,7 
involves (laarh aail tloat apjily) ' - 

0- no bicultural coraponent :mentioned 

1- Hmanistic aspects of cultures ideals and values, literature 
(oral or vrritfen), achievement of particular people or p:olitcal 
movements 

2" Historical-cultural heritage of the pasi^contributions to art 
and science 

3-'Deep^ cultures family patterns .and contemporary way of life. 
^-Itemization oiE siu-face aspects of a counts^— geoeTaphy, dates 
of holidays etbc. ^ 

5- A specif ic cuHLture only e.g. one. Indian Ifcrroe (Puerto Rico) 

6- Various ciatui^s of same ethnic/lingrflsfej group (i.e. Spanish- 
speaicing peoples) 

7- A third ciiltis!e different rfrom NSiT or 113 ( Af ro-Aneri.can) 

8- Other (specxTy) M. de Ortiz 



23.5 American culture is defined: ^ O 
O^not specified ^ '^•^ ^ 

1 - narrowly I priiiiarily Anglo-Saxon orientation 

2- bj:'oadlyc etliriic pluralism of Aivierica.— multicultural 
contributions of various ethnic groups discussed 

3- other( indicate document and page number f or xei^ox) or 
elaborate in youi* own v/ords 



^ 24. 0 COiS-IUNITI COI'PONEj^IT 

FRIC 

y^^^ 24. 1 Bilingual libraries are provided for: 24 1 1 P 3 

0-group not specified ' " —^'^>^— 



23.3 Vif project nentions efforts to decrease etlinocentrisiii' in 23.3__J2 

either or both groups, describe below: (or xer ox-do cment page/fr) 
0-none mentioned 



23.4 In the biciiltural conpenent !cnowledge of the lUWil culture 23.4.ii2jAl^7 
involves (narl: all that apply) 

0- no bicultural component mentioned 

1 - Humanistic aspects of culture: ideals and values^ literature 
(oral or m-^itten) , achieveraent of particular people or politcal 
raovenients 

2- Historical-c"ultural heritage of the past — contributions to art 
and. science 

3- 'Deep* culture: family patterns/ and contemporarj'' way of life. 
4.-Iteraization of surface aspects of a counti^'- — geography, dates 

- of holidays etc. , t p- ) 

5- A specific culture only e.g. one Indian tribe vir'uerto Kico; 

6- Various cultures of sane ethnic/linguistic group (i^e. Spanish- 
spe<al:ing peoples) / . n 

7- A third coxLture different frou NKiT or HIT V At ro- Amen can; 

8- Other (specify) de Ortiz 



23.5 Ajierie^n culture is defined: 23.5 0 

0- not specified 

1- natTowlyi priinarily Anglo-Saxon orientation 

2- hi:oadly^. etlinic pluralisn of America. — ^raulti cultural 
cantributions of various ethnic groups discussed 

3- ^Giiher (indicate document and page number for 2cero:c) or . 
igiaborate in youi* oirn vords 



24.0 COIEIEillTY COtiPONEMT 

24.1 Bilingual libraries are provided for; 2A.1_1_^^ 

0- group not specified 

1 - project children 

2- adults of the project community 

3- teachers 

no-bilingual library not mentioned 

24.2 An ethnic, studies library is provided for: 24»2 3 

0- group not specified 

1 - project children 

2- adults of the project community 

3- teachers 

no-ethnic studies library not mentioned 
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>2U.3 Provision is made by the school ior infon^aing tte parents 24.,3 1,"-S ^ 

and coiuraunity about the prograsu through : (Marl: all that apply) r 'Zro^ V 

0-nethod not specified ^, r.o,b,j.i 

no-no provision^for informing; coriHiiunity 23.13^5, 
1 • bilingual newsletter 
'2' . monolingTial newsletter 
3* ews sent to nass media. 

^-if articles included yith::]H:0ject, check U 

5- bilingual fliers sent hoiue 

6- forraal meetings Parents' Association 

7- informal raee tings open to .emcire community 

8- mee tings conducted in bo^hJia^aguages 

9~home visits ^ 

lO^other (specify) 1 .local ci^ic groups 2.!ar radio programs, articles 
IVproject director person^- Involved . In progira^: in:^ newspapers (S^Danlsh & 
dissemination., specify Ymr ^n^llsh; 
radio, TV, .newspaijers., :5uest speak:®is- 
13-conferences- open to ilSSHm^ edua'a^feors, i.e., June, 1970 & 1971 

:24..4. ComiTiunity involvement in the fciriimlation of school policies 

and. programs is soiight through s 2A.Ai A c z^; « 

0- type not specified ' '^'^^ 
no-no t sought 

1- e2cijting comr.iunity groups worlcing v/ith progrHur 

2- bilingual questionnaires 
3~corimiiinity-school staff committees 
^^•-cominunity advisory groups 

5- formal :neetins open to the;„'.enttire community 

6- informal meetings with- community groups 

7- other (specify) 

IP, P»248^p;i:>oject director personally iseeks i 
in prograia. specify how 



24-. 5 The school keeps infomed about community interests^ events and 

problems through: . 1, 2,4^9 

no-no mention of school seeking to be informed about comunity 

1 - meetings open to the entire comiTiunity conducted in both 
languages 

2- community representatives to the school 
S'-bilingual questionnaire sent to the home 
4.-home visits by school personnel 

5-other (specify) local civic groups and government agencies 
0-method not specified ^" Community School Board 

Parents' Association 

24.6 The school is open to the comm-onity through? 
0-not mentioned 

no-school is not open to ccmiJiunity for comraunity use 




'r~iiiioi;:ial raeetmgE: open to .e:;tire coirii.aur.ity 
.8-riieetings conducted in both languages 

9- home visits ^2.3 ^ 

10- otlier (siOGcif30 l.local civic groups 2. TV & raviio pro^ranis , articles 

11- project director personally involved in program in newspapers (Spanish & 
dissemination, specify how English") 

radio, TV, newspapers, guest speakers 
15-conf erences • open to bilingual educators, i.e., Juney 1:970 & 1971 



24.4 Cormnunity involvement in trie formulation of school policies 

and prograiiis is so\ight through?; 2ILJL.a\ j A , 5 j 6 , ^ 

0- type not specified 
no-no t sought 

1- e^dsting comi7iun.i*ty groups working with program 

2- bilingual questionnaires 

3- coraniunity-schojEI. staff comraittees 

4- cojmiiunity advisory groups 

"5-formal meetinsraqpen to the entire corjinunity 

6- infomial meetings with coiflmuriity groups 

7- other (specify)) 

IP, p .248«project director personally seeks involvement of comiauiiitF 
in prograi)!, s'pecify how 



24.5 The school keeps informed about cominunity interests, events amL 
problerus throiigh: 

no-no mention of school seeking to be informed about commutxrly 

1 - meetings open to the entire cormnunity conducted in both 
lang-uages 

2- cormiunity representatives to the school 

3- bilingual questionnaire sent to the horae 

4- home visits by school personnel 

5- other (specify) local civic groups . and government ag:;ra2££|sfs 
0-raethod not specified Community School Board 

Pareiits ' Association . 



24.6: The school is open to the community through s 

0- not Yflentioned 

no-school is not open to comiAunity for comiiiunity use 

1 - opening school facilities to the community at large for use 
after school hours and on weekends 

2- providing adult education courses ^ . . ^ . 

3- other (specify.) , . ^ ' ^ p.9-for students im Bilingual 

^'q- during school hours School 



25.0 D'-PAGT EVALUATION 

25.1 Project mentions desxiription or dissemination of the bilingu/^.1 
program through; 

1 -newspaper articles 
^-radio programs 

3- TV programs 

4- video-tapes 
. 5"-f ilms 

6-visitors to observe the program 
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V *. ^age 20 

* 25.2 Project's mpact: 25,2 2,3 

1- Project mentions tliat other classes in the school, but 
not in the prograin have picJced up raethods or naterial from 
the bilingual prograiii ^^^ole school is billriRual 

2- Project mentions other schools in the local educational system 
have started bilingual prograi:is 

3- Pro'Ject mentions that a University has instituted teacher 
training covirses in bilingual education to meet staff devel- 
opment needs New York University 

26.0 PiOLE OF EVALUATOru 

26.1 Evaluator has field tested;, on a group of children \jho are of 
the same lang-uage, cialture and grade levels as the children in 

the bilingual program: 26.1 0^ 

0- not mentioned 

1 - published measures 

2- staff developed measures 

3- staff . translations of published measures 
.^--staff adaptations of published measures 

26.2 Evaluator has personally observed students in the program: 26.2 . p.. _. 

0- not mentioned 
no-never 

1- once or t\dce during the year 

2- more than twice INF . 

3- regularly 
4,-other (specify) 

26.3, Evaluator has met with teachers s 26.3 2 

0- not mentioned 
no-never . 

1- once or tvdce during year 

2- more than twice INF. 

3- regularly 

4, -0 ther (specify) 

27*0 EVALUATION. PnOCSDUPJi; 

27.1 - 0-riot. specified 27.1 NS^_ 

• 1-A comparison group has been chosen 

2-A comparison group will be chosen 

27.2 0-not specified (mark all that apply) 27.2 1,^4, 

1- Pre-tests have been given to pi-oject group or sample 

2- " will be " . 

3- Postr- tests have been given to project group or sample 

4- 'V will be ^' " " 
<• 5-Pre-. tests have been given to comparison group 

. ■ 6- \dll be 

■. 7-Post- tests have been given to comparison group ' 

5. - " will be " " 
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school's process objectives ascertained first — pupil product 
objectives later .J 



A MODEL FOR THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM THROUGH BILINGUAL EDUCATION 



Hernan LaFontaine 

Principal^ The Bilingual School 
Public School 25; Bronx, New York 



This model is a revised edition of the original model of 1968. 
The feedback from teachers and supervisors indicated a need for 
change in time elements for language instruction. 

The Theoretical Model 
A child entering the Bilingual School in the kindergarten grade and 
remaining in the school until graduation from the sixth grade will 
have experienced seven years of bilingual instruction and ia expec- 
ted at the end of this time to have' developed sufficient proficiency 
in each language to be able to receive 50^ of his instruction in 
English and ^0$ in Spanish, In order to achieve this proportion of 
native and second language instruction without subjecting the stiident 
to undue stress u : functioning in a second Irjigugge, it is necessary 
to gradualXf increase the percentage of second language Instruction 
through the grades. The proposed ratios of native language instruc- 
tion to second language instruction are . indicated below. 

Ratio of Percentage of Time Devoted to Native Langu^^e Instruction 
(N) and Second Language Instruction (S) in Each Grade. 



Grade 


N/S Ratio 


Kindergarten 




First 


75/25 


Second 




Third ■ • 


70/30 


Fourth 


60/liO 


Fifth 


• 60A0 


Sixth 


• 50/50' 



■ Depending on the nature of the classes vrlth regard to loxi^ie 
dominp.nce patterns, the lrji£uage utilized for each of the 
curriculum areas will varj*- from English to Spanish. Pupils 
win be screened ojid placed into classes according, to their 
individTial lang^-uage donincnce so that each class vri.ll be 
designated as being either Spanish Dominant (SD) or English 
Damin^int (ED). The instructional pattern for the two groups 
will be as indicated in the tables following. 



THECBETICAL IiDDEL CfF T^ILi:rUAL B'STRUCTION PATTERNS 
FOR GRADES K THROUGH 6 







Rnplish Dcanin2.nt 




2 timlri /Sn -2 Ori n /ESL 


2 ^min/Ene -2 Omin/SSL 






l^min/EIne 








Mathematics 


l$min/Sp 


I5ndn/Eng 


Mil <31g 


I5rnin/Sp 


I5niin/Eng 


A-rt 


l^nin/SD 


l^riin/Ene 


TTp i1 ^.Vi KHncv^ "t* i on 


lOmin/Sn 


30r?iiii/EnE 


Rntio 


130inin/Sp-2 (>iiin/Enc 


13 Onin/Eng -20nin/Sp 




Sn^ini sh. D nmi nrnt 


English DornincJit 






) 1 ^niliv/Ene"*»li*^inin/SD 






30minXElnff 


DCxenc6 






Matheinatics 


30riin/Erig 


3Qnin/Sp 




■^Onin/Sn 


3C>Trin/Enf 






30inin/En£: 




6QiiiJi/SD 


60iiiin/Eng 




2 2 ^min /Sd - 7 '^r.iin /Elif! 


2 2 ^nin/Eng - 7 5nin/Sp 




SDPnTsh. Domin/^nt 


English Dor.iin'^Jit 






k^riin/Ene --li^r.iin/Sp 




^OrvLn/'Sr) 


30min/Eng 




'?OiTiin/Sr> 


3Qnin/Ene 


Mathematics 


30inin/Eng 


jQmin/op 


Music 


30rain/Sp 


. 3Qnln/Eng 


Art 


30iTdn/Sp 


30Kiin/Eng 


Health Education 


60min/Sp 


60r.rijn/Eng 


NS Ratio 75/2$ ;. 


225miJri/Sp-75r.iin/Sng 


225riiin/Eng-75nin/Sp ; 
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Third Grade 


Sprjiish Dor-dnant 


English Doriinr.nt 


Langur^e Arts 


U5nin/Sp-U5rJji/Eng 


U5inin/£ng-U5nin/Sp 


Social Studies 


30i:iin/Sp 


30nin/Eng 


Science 


30nin/Sp 


30iriin/Eng 


Mathomr.tics 


U5niin/Eng 


U^riiin/Sp 


Music 


30rran/Sp 


3aiin/Enc 


Art 


30nin/Sp 


30nin/Eng 


Health Education 


U5nin/3p 


I.CTw-f^vn /t*'*^ CP 

UPliLLn/ ijng 


NS Ratio 70/30 


2 lOmln/Sp -9 Oniin/Eng 


c J-Uiuxn/iJ!iE**y^-^i^i-Liv 


Fourth Grnde 


Sppjaish Doiiinnnt 


English Dominant 


Language Arts 


U5nin/Sp-U5iTin/Eng 


U5riin/Eng-U$r.tLn/Sp 


Social Studies 


60i;iin/Sp 


60nin/Eng 


SJcience 


l5inin/Sp-30riin/Eng 


3Qinixi/Sp-l5inin/Eng 


Mathematics 


U5ndJi/Eng 


U5nin/Sp 


Music 


I5r.nji/Sp 


I5r.dn/Eng 


Art 


I5nin/S|p 


l5nin/Sng 


Health Education 


30min/3p 


J Uiiixri/ <*-»i A £, 


US Ratio 60A0 


l80rixn/Sp-12O.;:xn/j:*ng 




Fifth Grcde 


Spmish Dordnr.nt 


Enr.lish Doininr.nt 


Langtiage Arts 


■ li$riin/Sp-U5r:iin/Eng. 


U5^'JJV^Eilg-U5^•un/3P 


Social Studies 


• 60iiin/Sp 


60nin/Eng 


Science • 


3 Omin/feng -l5inin/Sp 


30min/Sp-lIpiain/Eng 


Mathematics 


■ h^min/Eng 


U^min/Sp 


Music 


l^inin/rp 


. l^min/Eng 


Art 


l?nin/Sp 


l^nin/Eng • 


Hea3.th Education 


30riin/Sp 


; 30min/Eng 


NS Ratio 60AO 


l80rnin/Sp-120rain/Eng 


l80min/Eng-120min/Sp 



Sixtn Grade 




oprjixsn uorixnt jntu iiingxxsn uorixn. jix^ 


Language Arts 




Upri^ln/Sp-USnxn/Jing u^rixn/ iiing-uprixn/ op 


Social Studies 




U5nixn/op-l^m n/£Jig Ui?ir.xn/rjng-»x>rnxn/ op 


Science 




UpiTixn/c-ng upi*ixn/op 


MatheDiatxcs 




Upinlii/ii*ng upinin/ op 


Ifasic 


• 


I5nin/Sp I5inin/Eng 


Art 




Ijinin/Sp. l^nin/Eng 


Health* Educr.tion 




30riiin/Sp 30min/Eng 


NS Ratio $0S0 




l50rrdja/.Sp-l50rrdJi/Eng l^Omin/Eng-l^Onin/Sp 


The total anoxmt 


of time 


allotted for each curriculxim arec is in 


accord with the s 


*H ^^/H 




rancndations. 






• 

Grades is 


^ - 3 


Grades i» 6 


Langtiage Arts 




Xianguage iir ufj - 


oocxal Stuaies 




oociax ^Xfuuxes c\jfO 


Science 


IU70 


Science . 1^?' 


Ma thema tic s 


XU/-> 




Music 


io;2 


Kusxc 5/i 


•Art 


lat 


Art . 55o 


Health- Education 




Health Education 10^ 






The Actual Model , ' 



Because the Bilingual School has been in existence for onljr a period 
of three years and is beginning its fourth school year, the theoretical 
model cannot be implenonted in aH grr^es from Kindergarten through 
slx1>h« The theoretical model caoi be irplemented through the third 
grade and provisions must be iriadc to adjust tlic model sufficiently 
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to service the children ct the different levels adcqur.tely end 
yet provide some exposure to c second langnage. In short, a 
child entering the 5th grr.de this September should not be 
expected to undertr-ke 1;0^ of his lecmine. in a second Icjigun^e 
if he hr.s not hr.d any previous exposi^re to it. Therefore, in 
the case of an English Dominant child the H/S ratio will be 
United to rather than 6O/UO as prescribed in tiie 

theoreticrJL nodel. Hcn^ever, in the case of a Spanish DominrJit 
$th grade child we rvxst take into jiccount the fact that he has 
already experienced 5 to" 6 years of instruction in English and 
can therefore, be e:35)ected to undertake a larger percentage of 
instructional time in En&lish that the Englsili Domnanf child cpjn 
in Spanish. Thus the actual model suggests cxi HS ratio of 70/30 
for the incoming Spanish Dominant student. 

The tr.blc following indicates a cor?)arison of the theoreticrJ. 
model NS ratio with the NS ratios of the actual .model for English 
Dominant classes and Spanish Doninrjit classes. The figures 
are projected through the sixth grade for each of the present 
grades to demonstrate the anticipated degree of bilingualism 
.for all' classes starting in the Bilingurl. School in September, 1968 . 



Based on the MS ratios of tte actual model, the instructional 
pattern for classes starting in the Bilingual School in September, 
1971 is outlined in the following tables* 



Kindergarten 

Language Arts 

Social Studies 

Science 

I{a thematic s 

Hiisic 

Art 

Health Education 



First Grade 

Languafje Arts 

Social Studies 

Science 

Mathemtics 

hfusic 

Art 

Health Education 



Spanish Dominant 
2 5min/Sp -20min/ESL 
iSxnin/Sp 
l$min/Sp 
I5min/Sp 
"l^inin/Sp 
l^min/Sp 
30min/Sp 
MS Ratio - 85 

130min/Sp-2Gnin/Eng 



Spanish Dominrjat 

U5niin/Sp-^U.5rriin/S'a^ 

30min/Sp 

30min/Sp 

3Qrain/Eng 

30iTiin/Sp. 

3Qmin/Sp 

60min/Sp 
HS Ratio - 7^ 

225min/Sp-75niin/Eng 



English DoHiinant 
25min/*Eng-20min/SSL 
' I5inin/Eng 
l^min/Eng 
l^nin/Eng 
l^min/Eng 
l5ndji/£ng 
30inin/Eng 
NS Ratio. - 85 

13Qm±n/Eng-2Ctoln/Sp 

English Doninant 
U5min/Eng -U5min/SSIi 

30min/Eng 

30min/Eng 

3Qmin/Sp' 

30min/Ent; 

30min/Eng 

60min/Eng 
NS Ratio - 75 

225miiv/^lne-75rrL^ 
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Second Grade 

Langtrage Arts 

Social Studies 

Science 

Mathematics 

Music 

Art 

Health Education 



Spanish Dominr^nt 
U5inin/Sp-.U5iTiinASL 

30min/Sp 

30min/Sp 

30rnin/Enfe 

3Qmin/Sp 

30inin/Sp 

6Qrnin/Sp 
NS Ratio - 1$ 

2 2^iTiin/Sp-7 ^inin/Eng, 



English Dominant 
l;5niin/Eng-U5inin/SSL 

30min/Eng 

30min/Eng 

30min/Sp 

3(lnin/foig 

30min/Eng 

60min/Eng 
ys Ratio - 75 

225in±n/Eng-75niin/Sp 



Third Grade 


Spanish Domin^Jit 


Enf^lish DoirJLnant 


Language Arts 


l45r*iin/Sp-U5»inin/E3L 


U5min/Siig-.l45r.iih/SSL 


Social Studies 


30inin/Sp 


30niin/EnE 


Science 


3Cmin/Sp 


30nin/i:ng 


Mathematics 


U5r.i±n/Eng 


U^min/Sp 


Huaic . 


30min/Sp 


30iiiin/Eng 


Art 


3Crnin/Sp 


30min/Eng 


•Health Education 


U^inin/Sp 


U$min/Eng 




HS Ratio - 70 
30 


IIS Ratio - 70 
30 




210min/Sp-9Qmin/Eng 


210min/Eng-90min/Sp 
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Fourth Grade 


Spanish Dominant 


English Daninant 


Language Arts 


U5min/Sp-l'5min/Ei5L 


U$min/Eng-U5niin/SSL 


Social Studies 


60nin/Sp 


60inin/Eng 


Science 


£i5min/Sp 


U^min/Eng 


Mathematics 


l5nin/Sp-30nin/Eng 


30min/Eng*-lbii^/ 


Music 


l^min/Sp 


iSmin/Eng 


Art 


l^mln/Sp 


I5min/Eng 


Health Education 


30rain/Sp 






IIS Ratio - 7$ 


20 


• 


225inin/Sp-75inin/Eng 


2UQniin/Eng-60i-.iin/Sp 


Fifth Grade 


Spanish Dominrint 


English Dominant 


Language Arts 


U$min/Sp-li5niin/Eng 


U5min/Eng -U5min/SSL 


Social Studies 


60niin/Sp 


60min/3ng 


Science 


U5nin/Sp 


U5niin/Eng . 


Mathematics 


U^niinAng: 


30inxn/Eng-15iimV op 


1-tusic 


1^/min/Sp 


l^minAng 


Art 


l^min/Sp 


l^min/Eng 


Health Education 


30min/Sp 


30inin/£ng 




NS Ratio - 70 
30 


NS Ratio - 80 . 




210nin/Sp-9Qniin/EnE 


2li0mijn/iJne-60mia/Sp 
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Sixth Grade 

Langiaage Arts 

Social Studies 

Science 

Mathematics 

Music 

Art 

Health Education 



Spanish Dominrjit 

U5min/Sp-U5niin/Eng 

60min/Sp 

U5min/Sp 

USmin/Eng 

'LtJniin/Sp 

l^min/Sp 

30nin/Sp 

NS Ratio - 70 
• 30 

210inin/Sp-9Cinin/En£ 



English Do minant 
>f ■ 

U5min/Eng -U^nin/SSL 
60TTiin/Eng 
U^min/Ene 
30min/Eng-l5^.in/3p 
l^nin/Eng 

l^iain/Ent 
30min/Eng 
NS - Ratio 80 

2UOinin/Eng-60niin/Sp - 
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